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We offer Librarians that rare 
combination: 


anuary 4th.—Research in librarianship (N.W. Polytechnic 
course), Aslib, 2.30 p.m. C. W. Hanson and D. J. Foskett on 
“The need for research in librarianship and information 


work 


© Speedy delivery January 6th Reference, Special and information Section (S.I 


Group), University of London Institute of Education, Sherry 
Party, 6.30 p.m. Tickets, 6s. each from Mrs. Stokes at the 


8 . . 
Intelligent service Institute (please enclose s.a.e.) 
January |2th-March Sth.- Book of Kells Exhibition, Burlington 
i 


a . 

A really good current House, Ws 
° January 18th.— Youth Libraries Section (N.W. Branch) A.G.M 

and basic stock at Chester 

January 18th.—Reference, Special and Information Section (S.E 
Group) and Circle of State Librarians, visit to Royal Institu- 
tion, 21 Albemarle Street, W.1, 6.15 p.m. (Those wishing to 
attend are requested to notify Miss A. Thompson, Royal! 
College of Nursing, !a Henrietta Place, W.1, by 11th January.) 





January 25th.—Research in librarianship course, Chaucer House, 
Bookselle rs | 2.30 p.m. A. G. Mackenzie and I. Gibb on “Research into 
library co-operation’ 


16 Fleet Street January 25th-27th.—L.A. Committees and Council meeting 
February Ist.—Carnegie and Kate Greenaway Medals: closing 


Please 
send your London, E.C.4 | date for suggestions (see p. 398). 
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‘wonts’ ‘“ February 2nd.—Northern Branch, Newcastle upon Tyne Lit. and 
li phone : FLEET STREET 3907 Phil. Lecture Hall, 3.15 p.m. M. C. Pottinger on “Impressions 
ists of Russian libraries”. 6.15 p.m. A.G.M.’s of N. Branch & 

A.A.L. (N.E. Division) 
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SNEAD library equipment is installed in libraries 
throughout the world, from small private collec- 
tions to giant bookstacks which hold 5,000,000 
volumes. If you are responsible for equipping a 
new library, or for modernizing an existing one, 
the Luxfer Planning Department have the widest 
experience and can give you valuable advice with- 
out obligation. 


Send for full details of our Service and Supplies. 


Westminster Library, Charing Cross Road 
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Our New President 


HAT eminent man of affairs who exists in 

the person of Sir Charles Snow is something 
of an enigma to many of those numerous readers 
who wait impatiently 
for instalments in the 
adventures of Lewis 
Eliot, written by that 
equally eminent man 
of letters, C. P. Snow. 
A literary President is 
sure of a special wel- 
come from the mem- 
bership at large, and it 
must be said that, large 
as Sir Charles looms 
in the world of scientific 
affairs, it will be as 
the greatly admired 
novelist that he will 
be regarded by many 
when he comes 
amongst us, though the 
scientist will not be 
forgotten. In this age 
of specialization, it is 
something of a wonder 
that there should exist 
a person who is at the 
same time representa- 
tive on a very high 
level of both science and literature. It is a matter 
of deep satisfaction that such a person should 
have been offered, and have accepted, our 
Presidency at this particular time, for his 
presence may be regarded as symbolizing the 
present happy trend in our affairs. Though 
we are not leaving the humanities behind, we are 
taking in, to an ever-growing degree, the sciences 
as well. Sir Charles Snow—scientist and man of 
letters, President of an association of libraries, 
scientific, technical, academic and public—all 
things begin to fall into place—all our interests 
are represented in him. 

Our new President will, it is certain, be much 
more than a symbol. Amongst other things he 
will, it is hoped, shine forth as an example of 
the way in which 20th-century man can, if he 
wishes, participate in the whole life of his time 
Professor Bronowski sought to make us aware 
of our obligations when in his Presidential 


address he said, **. . . life does not express itself 


only in value—judgements and in works of art. It 
expresses itself in all the creations of the human 


Sir Charles Snow 


mind. And these creations are not all set out in 
the same language. To appreciate them we must 
learn at least the rudiments of the language of 
each...men who would 
regard themselves as 
Philistines if they did 
not see the meaning in 
Schénberg and in Pi- 
casso are content to 
remain tone deaf and 
colour blind to 
intellectual master- 
pieces created by the 
great modern scien- 
tists.” 

So it is, and equally, 
that many modern 
scientists remain deaf 
to Schénberg and Pi- 
casso. Much has still 
to be learnt. 

It is not too much 
to hope that under 
the leadership of Sir 
Charles Snow during 
1961, librarians will be 
found to have learned 
a little more about 
each other’s interests, 
will come to be, as a 
result, a little more tolerant, and in the end, find 
themselves working together closer for the com- 
mon cause. 

The factual account of our President elect’s life 
and achievements, with which it is usual to 
preface the December editorial, it will have been 
noticed, has not been attempted. The British 
Council's Writers and their work pamphlet on 
C. P. Snow, is by his fellow novelist and labora- 
tory colleague, William Cooper. It is hoped that 
members will read this, but for the convenience 
of those who don’t, the following chronology 
is reprinted, with acknowledgements, from 
page 6: 

Born 15th October, 1905, Leicester: son of William 
Edward Snow, F.R.C.O., and Ada Sophia. 

1925 Entered University College, Leicester. 

1927 Graduated B.Sc. First Class Honours. 

1928 M.Sc. Entered Christ's College, Cambridge as a 
Research Student. 

Senior Studentship of the 1851 Exhibition: elected 
a Fellow of Christ’s College 

Death under sail. 

New lives for old. 

The search 


Mark Gerson 


Photo: 


1930 


1932 
1933 
1934 
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Appointed Tutor of Christ's College. 

Appointed to Royal Society Sub-Committee on 
use of scientific personnel. 

Joined Ministry of Labour. Strangers and brothers. 
Director of Technical Personnel, Ministry of 
Labour. 

C.B.E. 

Director of Scientific Personnel, English Electric 
Company. 

Civil Service Commissioner. 

Director of English Electric Company. The light 
and the dark. 


DecEMBER 1960 


1949 
1950 


Time of hope. 

Married Pamela Hansford Johnson. View over the 
park, a play produced at Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith. 

The masters. 

Son, Philip Charles Hansford, born. 

The new men. 

Homecomings. 

Knighted. 

The conscience of the rich. 

Rede Lecturer, Cambridge. 

The affair. 


1951 
1952 
1954 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 





‘Conference on the International Exchange of Publications 
in Europe, Budapest, 1960 
This conference was held from 9th to 19th September, 
under the auspices of the Hungarian National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, with the assistance of Unesco. Its 
purpose was to bring into closer contact the officials 
responsible for international exchange of publications 
between Eastern and Western European countries and to 
consider how this form of cultural intercourse can be 
improved. Delegates from twenty European countries, 
together with the Head of the Libraries Division of 
Unesco and observers from F.1D. and I.F.L.A., met 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Magda Joboru, Director 
General of the National Szecheny: Library and President 
of the Hungarian National Commission for Unesco. 
The Conference discussed working papers dealing 
with the materials of exchange, the machinery of ex- 
change, present trends and future possibilities and the 
particular problems connected with official, learned and 
duplicate and surplus publications respectively. Among 
its conclusions were the following: 


Purpose OF EXCHANGE is, as a supplement or alter- 
native to purchase, to enable institutions to obtain the 
widest possible bibliographical coverage. Exchange is 
often the only or the easiest means of doing this. The 
materials received through exchange should be in the 
keeping of qualified persons and should be available to 
the public so that its cultural impact might be felt. 

MATERIALS OF EXCHANGE, although mainly consisting 
of official and learned publications, should not exclude 
commercial publications of the same character. 

Toots oF EXCHANGE include comprehensive and 
selective national bibliographies of official and non- 
official books, serials and periodicals, lists of learned 
societies and their publications and governmental 
administrative yearbooks; these should be published 
regularly and kept up-to-date and, where appropriate, 
give some indication of those items available for exchange. 
The Unesco Handbook on the international exchange of 
publications (of which a 3rd edition is in preparation), is 
useful and should be capable of being kept up-to-date 
by supplements. 

ORGANIZATION OF EXCHANGES is best carried on by 
individual institutions but exchange centres can play 
an important and useful part in arranging contacts, 
in offering facilities such as easy transmission and in 
general co-ordination, which must never become control. 
Centres can be particularly helpful in the redistribution 
of surplus and duplicate publications. 

IMPROVEMENTS in the present situation would follow 
from general acceptance and ratification by Member 
states of the 1958 Unesco Conventions (on the inter- 


national exchange of official and non-official publica- 
tions); the adoption of a standard form for statistical 
reports; national and international action to cheapen 
postal and air-mail rates for exchange material; further 
regional meetings on the international exchange of 
publications; exchange visits by staff engaged in this 
work; historical and bibliographical studies on the 
subject. 

Working papers from the United Kingdom were pre- 
pared by Mr. William Cox, former Deputy Controller of 
H.M.S.O., and by Mr. A. Allardyce, Superintendent of 
B.N.B.C., who attended as the U.K. delegate and also 
acted as Chief Rapporteur. The Summary Report of 
the Conference will appear in the Jan./Feb. issue of the 
Unesco bulletin for libraries. 

A. ALLARDYCE 


North-Western Polytechnic 
Department of Librarianship 


In view of the increasing number of applications for 
places in the full-time Registration Courses, it may not be 
possible to consider any applications for the September, 
1961 course received after the 3ist March, 1961. Appli- 
cants for the January, 1962 course are advised to apply 
before the 31st July, 1961. 

Applicants seeking a grant from local authorities 
which make it a condition of an award that students shal! 
have passed one group of the Registration Examination 
should note that where the appropriate group is being 
taken in June, they should apply for the January course, 
and where the group is being taken in December, they 
should apply for the following September course. 


Union list of serials 


The Joint Committee on the Union list of serials 
wishes to remind librarians that the 1960 ten-year cumu- 
lation of New serial titles will be an important union list, 
one which will provide coverage of the serials which 
began publication in the years from 1950 through 1960 
It will also be a supplement in advance to the forthcoming 
third edition of the Union list of serials. The ten-year 
cumulation will supersede all earlier annual volumes of 
New serial titles. Librarians should therefore take steps 
to acquire the ten-year cumulation if they wish to ensure 
the completeness of their union list coverage of serial 
publications. 

The 1960 ten-year cumulation will be issued in 196] 
and is available with a subscription to the 1960 issues of 
New serial titles. Librarians that have not ordered their 
copies should get in touch with the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Documentation in the Humanities’ 


By D. J. Fosketr, M.A., F.L.A., Librarian, Institute of Education, University of London 


NE of the most striking features of our 

civilization today is the vast difference be- 
tween the state of research in the humanities and 
in the sciences. I am using the term “humanities” 
not in the narrow meaning of classical, especially 
Greek and Roman, studies, but in the broader 
sense permitted by the New English Dictionary, 
of “Language or literature concerned with 
human culture’’; and I take this to include what 
are nowadays called the social sciences. But 
even if we include, under the general name 
**humanities’’, these wider fields there is an 
immense and quite unjustifiable gulf between 
the humanities and the sciences when we come 
to the prosecution of research. The humanist, 
in the shape of priest, poet and philosopher, has 
been top dog since the beginning of history; now, 
for the first time, he finds that the scientist, the 
doer and not the thinker, is supplanting him in 
positions of power and esteem. It has taken a 
long time to free ourselves from the domination 
of Plato and his successors, but it appears that 
the pendulum has at last swung back. The danger 
is now that it may swing too far, and part of the 
responsibility of librarians must be to guard 
against this. 

The phenomenon is of recent origin, and may 
therefore be relatively easy to combat. On the 
other hand, certain overwhelmingly powerful 
social forces have operated in its favour, and 
unless we understand what they are, we cannot 
begin to formulate appropriate counter-measures. 
[ do not wish to join the prophets of woe, who 
would declare a moratorium on scientific research, 
nor to suggest that the present favoured status 
of the scientist must be attributed to a false scale 
of values. Far from it; I am a convinced believer 
in material progress, and after ten years in indus- 
trial research, I know well enough the importance 
of the contribution that science can make. I 
should like to see much more scientific research; 
with half the world’s population living below a 
bare subsistence level, how can a humanist 
maintain any other position? But here, indeed, is 
the crucial point. More scientific research is 
carried out every year in the United States alone 
than in the whole history of science up to 1939; 
yet half the world is under-nourished. 


Surely we are entitled to ask, what happens 
to all this research? And, as you know, the 
scientists frequently come in for blame because 
their work does not seem to bring us the rewards 
that we think we are entitled to expect. The 
plain fact is that a very great deal of scientific 
research literally goes up in smoke—the latest 
cloud in the middle of the Sahara, much to the 
disgust of the nations round about. But it would 
be neither correct nor profitable to blame the 
scientists for this state of affairs; it is not they 
who decide to devote so much effort to the 
preparation of destruction. When scientists like 
Oppenheimer or Linus Pauling or Bernal speak 
out against this folly, it is not their fellow 
scientists who criticize them; when the Russians 
succeeded in launching the Sputnik, it was not 
the Western scientists who raised the lamenta- 
tions. Scientists, with only rare exceptions, want 
to see their work put to useful purposes, and 
they rejoice in the successes of their colleagues, 
regardless of politics. 

The reason why we have come to thiscritical pass 
is that the rapid increase in the rate of scientific 
research has not been accompanied by a similar 
increase on the side of the humanities. We still 
know pathetically little about ourselves as people. 
This is a serious matter which could easily turn 
out to be disastrous, because the effect of scientific 
progress largely depends on what is made of it 
by non-scientists.t Consider the example of 
television, which has actually been studied by 
social scientists. Television, a great. triumph of 
applied science, offers us unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for good; yet the conclusions of the 
Himmelweit team are depressing, and those of 
Dr. Fredric Wertham in the U.S.A. are frighten- 
ing. Children and adolescents, he says, are 
rapidly being conditioned to accept violence and 
death as a normal means of settling arguments; 
and when they become adults, they will have at 
their disposal the most appalling weapons of 

+ The editorial in Nature for 27th February, “United 
Nations collaboration in the sociological sciences’’. 
discusses a U.N. University scheme, which “would 
possibly include a World Institute of Social Technology, 
for advanced research and teaching in the practical 
application of psychological and social science to prob- 
lems of human relations and social organization . . .”’ 


* A lecture given at the Leeds School of Librarianship on 26th February, 1960, to a joint meeting of the Leeds, 


Manchester and Newcastle Schools. 
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mass destruction ever known. Well may the 
Saturday Evening Post utter its plaintive cry, 
“Why less delinquency in Europe?” 

And perhaps the most distressing feature of all 
is that, basically, research in the humanities is 
consciously directed towards the improvement 
of man and of human relations. It is more 
altruistic than a good deal of scientific research, 
which is directed towards making money. Un- 
fortunately, this means that there is nothing 
like the same emphasis on results, nor on the 
necessity for bringing into play all possible 
resources for the speedy solution of important 
problems. Now this is no less than a fundamental 
criticism of the scholars themselves, because they 
have clearly failed to demonstrate the value of 
their own work. At present, research in social 
science rarely makes the impact that its impor- 
tance deserves, while research in the other 
humanities earns even less fame. 

Why is this? I suggest that two highly impor- 
tant factors are the nature of the research and 
its communication to others. Librarians are 
most vitally concerned with communication, but 
we must first look at the research itself, because 
this is actually the key to the situation. Some 
time during the last half of the nineteenth century, 
when scientific research began to be applied 
systematically to industrial processes, it ceased 
to be exclusively the concern of single individuals 
working in their own laboratories, and the team 
work that followed, with its division of labour 
into specialists and specialist groups, helped to 
produce the enormous effective increase in the 
quantity of research that has characterized the 
twentieth century. In the humanities, on the 
other hand, we are only at the beginning of this 
process, and in some fields it has met with fierce 
resistance. Some professors of science continue 
to maintain that, in order to preserve an indi- 
vidual’s integrity, it is necessary that his research 
should have no perceivable application; but 
however much the world of science may applaud 
such disinterested devotion to the pursuit of 
truth, it does not in practice emulate it. The 
argument carries much more weight in the 
humanities. It would be unkind to say that it is 
easy to be disinterested when your work is 
actually of no interest to anyone; we must 
recognize the logical force of the argument that, 
if the humanities aim to set a standard of human 
excellence, then the humanist scholar’s first duty 
is to reach the highest level of which he is capable. 
He himself is the fruit of his research, a model to 
be imitated by his pupils and disciples. 

I have no desire to quarrel with this point of 
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view, because I believe that it has been overtaken 
by the march of history. What was achieved in 
science by the driving force of industry is begin- 
ning to be brought about in the humanities by 
the opening up of new countries and the steady 
growth of university and other forms of higher 
education. This results in more research and 
more publication, and we are reaching the point 
in many fields where it has become impossible 
to read everything new in one’s field and do 
research as well. A division of labour follows, 
and the process inevitably accelerates. In dis- 
cussing his monumental Studies in Ancient 
Greek society, Professor George Thomson of 
Birmingham has said how much more quickly 
and efficiently he could have done his work if he 
had been leading a team instead of working on 
his own. Even while I was developing this line 
of argument, I received a copy of the 29th 
Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture, just published 
by the London School of Economics. The 
lecturer is T. H. Marshall, of Unesco, and his 
theme “International comprehension in and 
through social science’. In it, he has stated my 
point exactly. After commenting on the develop- 
ment of active scientific sociology in countries 
of Asia and the Middle East, he says, “The so- 
called ‘traditional’ societies have broken through 
the crust of their traditional attitudes towards 
the means by which human society should be 
studied and by which a deeper understanding of 
it should be sought, and have begun to apply the 
methods of modern science to the study of man- 
kind’. Thus it may be said that the three major 
conditions which brought about the development 
of scientific documentation and information 
services are now beginning to exist in at least 
some fields in the humanities. The growth of 
research itself leads to an ever-increasing quantity 
of publication; the tendency of scholars to work 
together in teams leads to a division of labour 
and a further acceleration in the rate of discovery 
and publication; while the third, perhaps the 
most important, condition, the urge to produce 
results that may be put to use, has quite suddenly 
been forced upon us by the great strides taken 
lately in the manufacture of weapons of universal 
destruction. This point is also well brought out 
by T. H. Marshall, quoting a Soviet sociologist 
at a Unesco conference of social scientists held 
recently in Moscow. The task, he said, is to make 
people understand their society and its place in 
history and in the contemporary world; ‘“com- 
pared with this, the refinement of hypotheses 
about the ranking of occupations, or sociological 
research into the factors which cause miners to 
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keep pigeons (one of the examples cited during 
the debate) seemed to him to be of little im- 
portance’’. The first is obviously a large-scale 
task of communication; the second are typical 
of the individualist by-paths so often found in 
our universities. 

There is, of course, another essential pre- 
requisite for developing a documentation service: 
a good library on which to base it. In science, 
the characteristic mode of progress has been for 
each organization to provide its own specialist 
library and information service so that the two 
have grown up together. Large scientific libraries 
exist, of course, and some of the large general 
libraries have strong collections in science, but 
the most advanced information services are 
based on small special libraries serving particular 
organizations. Library provision in the humanities 
may well follow a different pattern because of 
the nature of the material. In fact, the present 
level of library provision is quite good, in spite 
of the absence of many special libraries. For one 
thing, humanist interests are more widely spread, 
and therefore the public libraries have been more 
conscious of their duty towards them than they 
have towards science. Research in the humanities 
has always been a feature of universities, some 
of whose libraries have magnificent collections 
in these fields. We can say that the books have 
been collected and preserved reasonably well. 

Another important point is the continuing 
value of seminal books in the humanities, which 
are often reprinted and which do not become 
modified or superseded by later discoveries in 
the same way as even the greatest works of 
science. Aristotle’s Ethics, Poetics and Politics 
still can be and are studied with profit; his 
scientific works, which were considered infallible 
for nearly 2,000 years, have now only historical 
interest, and would certainly not be used as 
textbooks or for consulting at the bench. 

Nonetheless, we cannot feel satisfied with our 
present library provision in the humanities, 


when we consider the growth in the output of 


research materials. Two of the most important 
categories, periodicals and foreign works, can be 
found in only a handful of public libraries, and 
even there only in small quantities. The libraries 
of great societies are a rich source for scientific 
works, but are nothing like so important in the 
humanities. Certainly some very fine libraries 
exist, but their use is usually restricted to members 
much more, and their contribution to the national 
resources is bound to be limited. Few government 
departments owe any allegiance to the humanities, 
and this is duly reflected in government library 
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provision. That such an attitude is by no means 
confined to government departments can be 
seen only too clearly by the fate of the London 
Library, a truly magnificent collection without 
parallel among the lending libraries in this 
country. After a hundred years of outstanding 
service to scholars, writers, poets and ordinary 
people, it has been dealt a crippling blow by a 
purblind pack of city councillors, who are doubt- 
less proud of having increased their already 
princely revenue by a few paltry thousand pounds. 
The protests of some of our most eminent men 
failed to prevent this shameful act, and the 
London Library will have the greatest difficulty 
in maintaining its collection at its former 
level. 

The same is true of the British Museum Library, 
once, but no longer, the greatest library in the 
world. Since the departure of the Natural History 
library to South Kensington, the Museum has 
been overwhelmingly a library of the humanities, 
and we should be entitled to expect Panizzi's 
standard to be maintained, and that we should 
have the best collection in the world of the 
literature of any country outside of its own 
frontiers. But the grant to the Museum for book 
purchase long since ceased to measure up to this 
standard, and our loss can be seen by comparing 
the holdings of leading foreign authors in editions 
previous to, and subsequent to, the First World 
War. The former aim of near-completeness has 
given way to a high degree of selectivity. For 
any complete study of a foreign author, therefore, 
British scholars are obliged to spend extra time 
in visiting libraries on their travels abroad—not 
for the essential study of original and unique 
works, which must be done, but to see modern 
specialist editions which ought to be available 
here. 

Probably our best collections in the humanities, 
outside the deposit libraries, may be found in 
the university libraries, though even here it is 
doubtful whether their expansion has actually 
kept pace with the rate of publication. But there 
has been a notable development in recent years, 
with fine new libraries being built or planned, 
and new university foundations on the horizon. 
The overall picture is not altogether unsatis- 
factory without giving grounds for complacency, 
and SCONUL continues to perform a useful 
function in co-ordination and co-operation. An 
example of recent expansion is in the field of 
education. Before the McNair Report of 1944, 
there was only one University Institute of 
Education, with its specialist library, in London. 
Now there are 17, each with a library, some with 
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very good collections, and staffed by qualified 
librarians. 

But it has to be borne in mind that the first 
duty of any university library is to its own staff and 
students; they can therefore assume a national 
responsibility only to a limited extent, within 
their proper framework. This may not act as 
too severe a check to research so long as most of 
it continues to be done at the universities. But 
there must already be many non-university 
scholars who could make a positive contribution 
to progress if they had access to a first-class 
collection, and as part of my thesis is that we 
stand in great need of more humanistic research, 
we should, as a profession, do everything in 
our power to see that the national library service 
in the humanities does not fall behind the level 
implied by the title of one of our Presidential 
Addresses, “‘For every man, his book’’. 

I think we can take pride in the fact that, even 
though we have not maintained the standards we 
set ourselves in the past, our national library 
service remains one of the best in the world. In 
order to keep it so, however, it is imperative 
that we should understand the newly-emerging 
trends in research, and take care that library 
development is not confined to a pattern which 
has no doubt been highly successful, but which 
no longer measures up to the needs of the 
research worker. I mean that we have to re- 
examine our professional responsibilities, and in 
particular the appropriate means for the dis- 
semination of information in the humanities, as 
in the sciences. 

First of all, let us clear away some doubts. We 
must not expect to be able to imitate exactly what 
has been done in science without thought for 
the different nature of scientific research. Most 
scientific research is done in the laboratory, 
manipulating and examining natural phenomena 
in order to compose theories about the nature of 
the physical world. In the humanities, on the 
other hand, most research is still done in libraries; 
library materials are primary sources, and the 
humanist is quite happily and profitably employed 
in the library, while the scientist would rather be 
at the bench. Because of this difference, it is 
sometimes suggested that the humanist scholar 
would not welcome the same kind of information 
service that we give to scientists. There is some 
truth in this, to the extent that science deals less 
with value judgements and more with purely 
factual data, which makes it easier for a scientist 
to delegate part of the responsibility of a literature 
search. 

But I do not, myself, agree with some extrava- 
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gant claims made by scientific information officers 
over the extent to which a research worker can 
be relieved of the task of using the literature. | 
am sure that it is an exaggeration to say that an 
information officer can evaluate the literature 
for a scientist, because I do not believe that any- 
one can evaluate for a research worker, in any 
field, except himself. The information officer 
has a vital role to play in controlling and organi- 
nizing the literature, which is a somewhat different 
matter, and I think that this role can be under- 
taken in the humanities just as well as in the 
sciences. There is a continuing need for factual 
information and for information about new 
research just published; the value judgements can, 
and in my view must, be left to the research 
worker himself. We should not be so misguided 
as to pretend to be more expert than the experts. 
It is bad enough in science; in the humanities it 
would completely undermine the  scholar’s 
confidence in the kind of information service 
that we can offer. I have found that in the field 
of education, research workers are becoming 
only too conscious of their lack of information 
about many new developments in which they 
would be very interested, and even in a university 
institution they have welcomed with gratitude, 
not to say amazement, the small beginnings of an 
information service that I have been able to 
supply with a very limited staff. 

We are all only too well aware of the vast 
increase in the documentation of science during 
the last few years. The index to Chemical abstracts 
for 1947-1956 is three times the size, and several 
times the cost, of the index for the previous 
decade, 1937-1946; dozens of entirely new 
abstracting services have been founded. The cost 
of all this could probably be obtained only by 
means of one of the gigantic computers which 
their proud owners are trying to foist upon us 
for information retrieval. No one, least of all a 
computer, can say how much duplication and 
unnecessary labour goes into all these mountains 
of paper. There has been a series of international 
conferences, beginning with the Royal Society’s 
Empire Scientific Conference in 1946, which 
called for the full-scale Scientific Information 
Conference in 1948. The First International 
Congress on the Documentation of Applied 
Chemistry was convened by the International 
Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry in 1955. 
The brontosaurus of the series was the Inter- 
national Conference on Scientific Information 
held at Washington in November 1958—the 
largest such corporate body yet to appear. 
And for all the good it did, its corporate brain 
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might just as well have been the size of a 
peanut. 

These conferences have cost a terrible amount 
of money, and inspired a terrible amount of what 
is euphemistically called “‘research’’, but their 
actual practical value and influence has been 
very small. Somewhat more profitable, but with 
a strictly limited scope, have been some con- 
ferences convened by Unesco, particularly to deal 
with abstracting. Among other things, these have 
resulted in greater international agreement on the 
form of abstracts, and also in the exchange of 
page proofs between the editors of journals 
covering allied fields in different countries. 

There has been very little activity of this kind 
in the humanities, but the documentation scene 
has several encouraging features nevertheless. A 
good deal of the recent work has been due to 
Unesco, whose efforts over the whole field of 
librarianship and documentation have been of 
the highest value. It is characteristic of research 
in the humanities that the greatest wealth should 
be in the field of subject bibliographies—a field, 
be it noted, that has been only sparsely cultivated 
in science. The traditional, highly individualistic 
approach to the literature has led automatically 
to the acceptance of author-title bibliographies 
as the correct form of key to the literature of a 
subject field, with annual or periodical indexes 
as the means for keeping track of current publica- 
tion. This is not entirely due to the scholars’ 
reluctance to accept someone else’s abstracts; it 
is also the fact that nearly all of this work is 
done voluntarily, often in spare time, so that it 
would be extremely difficult to undertake the 
additional labour of making abstracts. Typical 
examples of these indexes and bibliographies are 
the monumental I/ndex Islamicus, compiled by 
the librarian of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies; the Index to British education periodicals, 
compiled by the librarians of the Institutes of 
Education and soon to be published by the 
Library Association; the Harvard list of books on 
art; the Cambridge bibliography of English 
literature. Many of such works can be found in 
Walford’s Guide to reference material. The English 
Association, with its Years’ work in English 
studies, and the Modern Humanities Research 
Association (not subsidized by D.S.I.R.), with its 
Research in progress, and Year's work in modern 
language studies, are two societies which have 
made a splendid contribution by organizing 
voluntary efforts for bibliographical works. The 
difficulties of producing them are illustrated by 
the history of the London bibliography of the 
social sciences, which has had to reduce its scope 
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because of lack of staff, and by the unhappy 
demise of the Register of research in the social 
sciences. On the international level, the H. W. 
Wilson Co. has published the /nternational index 
since 1916, and its other indexes include a few 
non-American periodicals. Perhaps the most 
substantial contribution has again been that of 
Unesco, with its series of International Social 
Science Bibliographies, which started in 1953. 
Another international project of the greatest 
interest, started last year, is known as CEDESA, 
the Centre de Documentation Economique et 
Sociale Africaine. This has its headquarters in 
Brussels, and aims to enlist the help of collabora- 
tors all over the world. Each collaborator under- 
takes to index the literature of his own country 
in specific subjects concerned with Africa, and in 
return, for a nominal subscription, receives printed 
cards, covering the world’s literature and classified 
by the UDC. I do not think it will be out of place to 
mention here a similar venture, with which I have 
been fortunate enough to be associated myself, 
in the field of Occupational Safety and Health. 
In this scheme, which began operating in January 
of this year, national co-operating bodies prepare 
abstracts of their country’s literature and send 
them to the International Labour Organization 
in Geneva. There, they are translated, printed 
on cards, and issued in English, French and Ger- 
man. It is estimated that, for less than £20 a year, 
subscribers will receive something like 4,000 
printed cards, covering the literature of the 
entire world. 

I believe that interest in abstracting the litera- 
ture of the humanities is growing, and I also 
believe that it will be perfectly possible to train 
people to produce reasonably satisfactory ab- 
stracts. Much humanistic research now borders 
on scientific work—in linguistics, for example, 
and particularly in the social sciences. Psycho- 
logical abstracts and Child development abstracts 
have been published since 1927, the Bulletin 
analytique: philosophie of the Paris Centre 
Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique since 
1947, the International political science abstracts 
since 1951. Last year, the first-class International 
journal of abstracts: statistical theory and method 
began. This is in a marginal field, but it is a truly 
international venture, with co-operating editors. 
in nearly 20 different countries. Scholars in the 
humanities are therefore becoming accustomed to 
using abstracts, and as abstracts are clearly 
superior to indexes for indicating the contents 
of a document, I feel certain that they will become 
generally recognized as necessary in face of the 
growing quantity of publication. Even it if is not 
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possible to read everything when it first appears, 
a journal of abstracts gives the essence of the 
new work, and the full papers can be read later 
when they become specifically relevant. 1, and 
no doubt many others, have been using Library 
science abstracts in this way since it began. 

So far, two main solutions to the problem of 
compilation and publication have appeared. The 
first is the international journal covering a strictly 
limited field, often sponsored by Unesco, perhaps 
in collaboration with national associations; the 
second is the journal covering a wider field but 
confined to the publications of a single country. 
The second method is becoming popular in 
education: Australian education abstracts and 
Indian education abstracts are already established, 
and the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in London plans to publish Technical 
education abstracts from British periodicals, with 
the collaboration of lecturers and librarians in 
technical colleges and teacher training colleges. 

We have therefore reached a point where it 
would be most desirable to make a full-scale 
survey of the documentation scene in the humani- 
ties. We want to learn from what has been done 
in science, but we want to avoid some of the 
mistakes and duplication, because in the hu- 
manities there would be little gain from pointing 
the pistol at librarians’ heads, as does Chemical 
abstracts, for example. An international con- 
ference might do a great deal of good just at the 
present time, but only if it were organized on the 
right lines. It should study practical problems 
of the type outlined in the Journal of documenta- 
tion for December 1958, by Miss Barbara Kyle, 
who has probably given more thought to this 
whole question than anyone else. It should set 
out to make recommendations that would bring 
some material benefits--not by any means an 
impossible task. Above all, it should rigorously 
exclude purely commercial interests, and refuse 
to allow them to batten on the needs of the 
scholar and the research library, as they have 
done in science, frustrating attempts to arrive at 
reasonable solutions by co-operation. The 
Washington Conference was an outstanding 
example of this kind of sabotage. The Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, founded by Unesco, might be the ap- 
propriate body to call such a conference. 

Immense sums are spent on science: even the 
British Treasury has been persuaded to yield up 
one and a half million pounds for the National 
Lending Library for Science. Of course, we all 
welcome this development, even if we disagree, 
as I do, with some of the policy behind this 
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library. But we should not forget that the National 
Central Library has been trying to do a much 
bigger job in covering the whole field of know- 
ledge on a budget that represents less than 5 per 
cent of that sum. 

It is unfortunately true that the library pro- 
fession, as a profession, has failed to play its 
proper part in the documentation of the hu- 
manities. It is not too late, however. There is a 
considerable interest growing up among the 
scholars themselves, and we should be preparing 
bold and well-thought-out plans to put before 
them. There is no reason why some of the steps 
taken to meet the situation in science should not 
equally well be taken in the humanities. Why not 
a National Lending Library for the Humanities? 
A committee of the British Academy has begun 
to study the provision of research materials, and 
I have no doubt that Dr. Urquhart* has already 
sufficient experience to put forward some useful 
ideas. The National Central Library will have to 
adjust its policy to take account of the NLLST 
and of the schemes for Regional self-sufficiency, 
and this could provide an excellent opportunity 
for another spectacular development in the 
nation’s library system. 

When the Roman armies went into battle, they 
cast out before them a cloud of skirmishers, 
whose job was to clear the ground so that the 
real troops could operate at the maximum 
efficiency. Like a skirmisher, I have in this paper 
covered a lot of ground without allowing myself 
to be enticed into really grappling with any of 
the problems I have encountered. This does not 
make them any the less formidable; but I hope 
and believe that we librarians can meet them and 
make our own unique contribution towards over- 
coming them. There has never been a time when 
good librarianship could be of greater service, 
for the advancement of learning and the benefit 
of humanity. 

* Dr. Urquhart’s paper, read at the same meeting, 
was published in the Journal of Documentation. 





LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting of the London and 
Home Counties Branch will take place at Chaucer House 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, 22nd February, 1961. It will 
be followed by an address by Mr. Roy Jenkins, M.P., on 
“The struggle against literary censorship”’. 

Notices of Motion must be sent to the Hon. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Penge Public Library, 194 Anerley Road, 
S.E.20, before /st January, 1961. 

Further details, including the Agenda for the meeting, 
the Annual Report and Financial Statement will be 
circulated to all members of the Branch with the January 
issue of the REcoRD. 
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Annual Election, 1961 


We, the Scrutineers appointed to supervise the 
Annual Election of Council for 1961, declare the 
following to be the result of the Election: 

As Presipent: Sir CHARLES SNOW 

As Vice-PRESIDENT (to retire in 1963): E. AustrN HINTON 
W. B. Paton 

As Hon. TREASURER: F. G. B. HutcHInGs 

As Hon. ADVISER: Sik CHARLES NORTON 


As Hon. SECRETARY: 


LEGAL 


As LONDON COUNCILLORS: 
D. J. Foskett 
F. M. Gardner 
Miss E. J. Willson 


Not Exectep: H. G. T. Christopher 


4s Country COUNCILLORS: 

M. C. Pottinger 
G. Chandler 

S. H. Horrocks 
W. S. Haugh 

J. F. W. Bryon 

G. H. Davison 


Not ELecteb: 


J. E. WALKER 
A. J. Peck 
E. SANDRY 


(Signed) A. H. CHAPLIN 
S. W. MARTIN 
J. T. Guwett F. 


Register of Chartered Librarians 


(Continued from November issue) 


At the October meeting of the Council, 2 
Fellows and 11 Associates were reinstated on the 
Register as follows: 


Fellows: Bale, F.; Darvill, M. (Mrs.). 

{ssociates: Bradley, P.; Banks, J. F. T. (Mrs.): 
Chivers, F. (Miss); Fox, L. A. M. (Mrs.); Harbold, K. M. 
(Mrs.): Howie, M. R. (Miss); Knight, L. (Miss); Pain, 
\. W.; Pearce, R. L.; Springall, M. H. (Mrs.); Transom, 
ag 

| Fellow and 6 Associates resigned as follows: 

Fellow: Record, P. D. 

Associates: Bamber, N. M. G. (Mrs.); Bisping 
4. G. C. (Mrs.); Maddock, S. M. (Mrs.); Watson, S. A. 
(Mrs.); Millward, A. E.; Wintour, J. E. (Mrs.). 


4 Fellows and 5 Associates deceased as follows: 

Fellows: Cronshaw, V.: Edwards, H. H.; Hamer, H.: 
Norman, R. 

Associates: Gilliland, A. M. (Miss); Gostling, M. J. 
( Miss); Hill, D. P.; Moore, S. T. (Miss); Wright, S. H. T. 


Memorials to Cyril Barnard 

On October 12th, Sir Philip Manson-Bahr, C.M.G.., 
D.S.0., dedicated the annexe to the Library of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine as the 
Barnard Room in memory of Cyril Barnard, for many 
years Librarian of the School, in the presence of Mrs. 
Barnard, other members of his family, members of the 
School staff and friends and colleagues. 


The Committee of the Medical Section of the Library 
Association has decided that the Cyril Barnard Memoria! 
Prize shall be awarded triennially for an outstanding 
contribution to medical librarianship. The first award 
will be made in 1962. 


Notes to Students 


It is anticipated that the results of the Winter 
Examinations will be posted to candidates on 
the dates set out below: 

First Professional Examination 

Registration Examination 

Final Examination 


14th January 
28th January 
Lith February 


The Pass Lists will be displayed in the entrance 
hall at Chaucer House at the time of posting 
results. These Pass Lists will also be published 
in the March issue of the RECORD. 

Advance notice is again given that next year’s 
Examinations will be held on the following dates: 


First Professional 
Examination 

Final, Part 1 

Registration A(i) 

Registration A(ii) and (iii) 

Final, Part 2 

Registration B(iv) and (v) 

Final, Part 3 

Registration C and D and 
Specialist Certificate 

Final, Part 4 


14th June and 22nd Nov 
20th June and Sth Dec. 
21st June and 6th Dec. 
22nd June and 7th Dec. 
23rd June and 8th Dec. 
26th June and 11th Dec. 
27th June and 12th Dec. 


28th June and 13th Dec 
29th June and 14th Dec 


LIBRARY SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 


There is a steady demand for abstracters (from any 
part of the world) who are willing to volunteer their 
services for two or three years. 

In order that Library Science Abstracts shall be as up 
to date as possible, it is important that prospective 
abstracters feel confident that they have sufficient time 
in which to fulfil their assignments promptly 

These assignments may vary from as little as an 
agreement to abstract one quarterly periodical up to 
coverage of as many periodicals as the abstracter wishes. 

Abstracters should preferably be Chartered Librarians, 
but offers from other interested persons will be welcomed 

In particular, there is constant need for more ab- 
stracters with knowledge of languages, especially German 
and the less-common languages. Translator-abstracters 
are asked to prepare longer abstracts of 200-300 words 
for which they will receive an annual honorarium. 

Further details and a guide to the preparation of 
abstracts will be sent upon application to the Editor, 
H. A. Whatley, 2 Hawthorn Avenue, Bearsden, by 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Essay Prize 1961 
In Subject 2 as set out on page 380 of the October issue, 
“the National Library for Science and Technology” 
should have read “the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology” 
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L.A. Carnegie Medal Award, 1960 


The Library Association Carnegie Medal for 
1960 will be awarded for an outstanding book 
for children by a British subject domiciled in the 
United Kindgom (Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland), published in Great Britain during the 
year, which is worthy of the award. 


Recommendations for the award are invited 
from members of the L.A., who are asked to 
submit a preliminary list of not more than three 
titles, from which the Committee will make a 
final selection. The award is open to works of non- 
fiction as well as fiction and the choice should be 
based upon the following points. 

Fiction. (i) Plot; (ii) Style; (iii) Characteriza- 
tion; (iv) Format (including production and 
illustrations, if any). 

Non-Fiction. (i) Accuracy: (ii) Method of 
presentation; (iii) Style; (iv) Format, etc. 

The lists should reach the Secretary of the 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet 
Place, London, W.C.1, not later than /sf 
February, 1961, giving author, title and publisher, 
and including only books within the terms of the 
award and published during the year 1960. 


L.A. Kate Greenaway Medal, 1960 


The Library Association Kate Greenaway 
Medal is intended to recognize the importance of 
illustrations in children’s books. (An article on 
the award appeared in the Recorp for December, 
1955.) It will be awarded to the artist who, in the 
opinion of the Library Association, has produced 
the most distinguished work in the illustration of 
children’s books during the preceding year. 

The artist must be a British subject domiciled 
in the United Kingdom and the work published 
in Great Britain. 

Books intended for older as well as younger 
children are included, and reproduction will be 
taken into account. 

Recommendations for the award are invited 
from members of the L.A., who are asked to 
submit a preliminary list of not more than three 
titles. 

The lists should reach the Secretary of the L.A. 
not later than /st February, 1961, giving name of 
the artist, and including only books within the 
terms of the award and published during the 
year 1960. 
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Section Elections, 1961 


YOUTH LIBRARIES SECTION 
ANNUAL ELECTION, 1961 

We, the scrutineers appointed to supervise the annual 
election of the Youth Libraries Section of the Library 
Association, for 1961, declare the following to be elected : 
Chairman: Miss J. W. Butler 
Honorary Secretary: Mr. M. S. Créuch 
Honorary Treasurer: Miss D. D. Chilcot 
Miss N. A. Dale 
Mr. H. R 


Honorary Mem ership Secretary 
E x-offic io 


member, retiring chairman: 


Mainwood 


Committee members Votes 
Miss E. H. Colwell 269 
Mr. D. B.. Lomas 209 
Mr. W. H. Milner 197 
Miss F. P. Parrott 194 
Miss E. N. Bewick 181 


Not elected: 
Miss S. M. Rowson 170 
Miss F. Page 169 
Mr. M. Tarry 134 
Miss J. I. Webb 129 


Voting papers sent out 
Papers returned valid 
Papers returned invalid 
(1) Insufficient postage 
(2) Received late 
(3) Not signed 
(4) Signature illegible 


Total invalid 
Total of papers returned 


A. G. CURWEN 
J. 1. MARSH 
J. CURWEN 


Scrutineers: 


MEDICAL SECTION 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE FOR 1961 
Chairman: L. T. Morton; Hon. Secretary: E. H 
Cornelius; Hon. Asst. Secretary: B. Armitage; Othe 
members of Committee: Miss M. D. Bell, W. A. Lee. 
L. M. Payne, G. R. Pendrill, Miss J. B. Webster. 


REFERENCE, SPECIAL AND INFORMATION 
SECTION 


ANNUAL ELECTION, 1961 


The results of the Annual Election of Officers and 
Committee for 1961 are as foliows: 
Chairman: Dr. A. J. Walford; Vice-Chairman: K. A 
Mallaber; Hon. Secretary: R. C. Wright; Asst. Hon 
Secretary: T. 1. Bell; Hon. Treasurer: J. L. Howgego; 
Hon. Publications and Membership Officer: Miss S. B. 
Stewart; Hon. Programme Officer: R. J. Roberts; 
Nationally Elected Members: P. Colehan, H. H. Goom, 
E. Hargreaves, W. Pearson, J. Roland Smith. G. P. 
Sweeney, F. R. Taylor. 
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Fulbright Travel Grants, 1961-1962 


The United States Educational Commission 
in the United Kingdom announces that, under 
the provisions of the Fulbright programme, 
travel grants are available to citizens of the United 
Kingdom and dependent territories to go to the 
United States of America for academic or edu- 
cational purposes, such as study, research or 
lecturing. All awards are competitive and are 
made by the Board of Foreign Scholarships in 
Washington upon the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

The basic criteria for the award of a travel 
grant are as follows: 


(1) GRADUATE STUDENTS. Applicants must hold 
by the time of departure, at least < good 
second class degree or its equivalent and 
must show proof of admission to an institu- 
tion of higher learning in the United States 
for a minimum period of nine months. In 
the case of medical internships or residences, 
the hospital to which the applicant hopes to 
go must be acceptable to his registration body 
in the United Kingdom. Grants to graduate 
students are valid for a period of up to three 
years but are subject to annual renewal during 
this time. In certain instances where the 
candidate is enrolled for a special degree 
course and where the receipt of the degree is 
anticipated, the period of the grant may be 
extended to four years. Candidates must be 
free of National Service obligations. 
PROFESSORS, LECTURERS AND SENIOR RESEARCH 
SCHOLARS should note that it is the objective 
of this programme that a maximum amount 
of time be spent in the United States and, 
therefore, the Commission gives preference 
to those applicants who intend to spend a full 
academic year there. Of this, about two- 
thirds should be spent at one university or 
recognized research institution. Applications 
cannot be considered from candidates who 
anticipate spending less than three months 
in the United States (exclusive of trans- 
Atlantic travel time). Proof of affiliation and 
details of its nature are necessary. Grants 
are not available for peripatetic visits or 
attendances at conferences only. Grants may 
be extended up to a period of two years, 
subject to the continuance of satisfactory 
appointments and dollar support. 


All applicants must possess a guarantee of 
adequate financial support in dollars for the pro- 
posed period of the visit to the United States. 
The Commission wishes to point out that com- 
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petition for travel grants is increasingly severe 
and in making their selection the Commission 
accordingly feels bound to give preference to 
those applicants whose award leaves them only a 
small margin for travel expenses. All applicants 
are expected to return to reside permanently in 
their home countries, and four years must elapse 
from the date of return from the States before 
a second application may be considered for a 
Fulbright travel grant. 

Those in the graduate student category are 
expected to go to the United States for the aca- 
demic year beginning in September, 1961. For 
those in the lecturer/research scholar category, 
travel grants are available for those who are 
visiting the States between Ist June, 1961, and 
Ist April, 1962. All grants cover the cost of direct 
round-trip travel between a candidate’s home 
in the United Kingdom or dependent territory 
and the American university or institution. No 
partial or one-way grants are offered. Travel 
funds must not be duplicated from any other 
source. THE COMMISSION ARRANGES BOOKINGS 
FOR SUCCESSFUL APPLICANTS AND WHERE POSSIBLE 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. The Commission is, however, 
unable to provide allowances for dependents’ 
travel. 

Since the funds of the Commission are in 
non-convertible sterling, it is not possible to 
offer grants for maintenance, tuition or incidental 
expenses within the United States. 

Those who receive Fulbright travel grants 
must procure a special visa. Detailed information 
with regard to this requirement will be forwarded 
to applicants with the full-length application 
forms. 

The Commission reserves to itself the exclusive 
right to determine the validity of all qualifications 
presented to it and does not give reasons for its 
conclusions. There are two closing dates in this 
competition contingent upon the proposed de- 
parture date from the United Kingdom. They 
are: 


15th MArcH, 1961, for those travelling between 
ist June, 1961, and 15th August, 1961. 

Ist June, 1961, for those travelling between 
16th August, 1961 and Ist April, 1962. 


Those wishing to apply are first asked to fill 
up a record card. This in itself does not constitute 
an application. Full-length application forms are 
sent only when candidates indicate that their 
plans are complete—giving nature of appointment 
and doliar support available—which must be 
before the appropriate closing date. Full-length 
applications should be submitted via the Head 
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of the candidate's college, university or employ- 
ing body. 

PLEASE NOTE.—No applications will be 
considered after the closing dates. 

Applications should be made to UNiTeD STATES 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION IN THE UNITED KING- 
pom, 71 South Audley Street, London, W.1. 

Members submitting application forms are 
requested to advise the Secretary of the L.A. 


Special Library Notes 

T is with some trepidation that I assume the 

editorship of these notes. After an interval of 
more than two years, I know how difficult 
it is going to be to maintain the high standard 
set by my predecessor, Mr. D. R. Jamieson. | do 
feel that an exchange of ideas between special 
librarians of all kinds is of inestimable value, and 
to this end I hope that my desk will be swamped 
with material for inclusion in these columns. 
Please send any news items, etc., to me at the 
Research and Development Department, British 
Plaster Board (Holdings) Ltd., East Leake, near 
Loughborough, Leics. (Tel. East Leake 441). 
The maintenance of this feature is entirely up to 
you, my colleagues. 

Pride of place this month must go to the Aslib 
Conference. This was my first conference and 
I found it, on the whole, a rewarding and 
stimulating experience, very well organized and 
with plenty of discussion. Whether the attractions 
of Brighton or the theme of the conference 
(Research in special library and information 
work) were responsible for the record attendance 
is a debatable point—perhaps there is room for 
some research here! 

After a lively presidential address by Professor 
J. D. Bernal, we settled down to serious business 
on Thursday morning. Mr. Farradane informed 
us that he was not impressed by Aslib’s research 
programme, which was admirably described by 
Mr. C. W. Hanson, and then we heard something 
of the progress made so far in the Aslib Cranfield 
Research Project on the comparative efficiency 
of indexing systems. It came as a surprise to most 
of us to learn that U.D.C. is not so bad after 
all—what a pity Mr. Phillips was not there. 
Advocates of facet were feeling very low until 
rallied by Mr. Mills and Miss Kyle, but we had 
lunch in a happier frame of mind and we were 
all full of admiration for the sterling efforts of 
Messrs. Cleverdon, Sharp and Hadlow and Miss 
Warburton. 

Dr. Schiiller did not find U.D.C. so efficient 
in his work at the Netherlands Technical Docu- 
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mentation and Information Centre and came out 
strongly in favour of Mortimer Taube’s UNI- 
TERM system of co-ordinate indexing. Mr. 
Agard Evans thought this was an unfair com- 
parison, since Dr. Schiiller’s UNITERM index 
was specially constructed for his needs, but this 
must surely apply to all UNITERM indexes and 
is one of the major advantages of the system. We 
then heard something of how punched cards were 
used for the preparation of lists of periodicals 
at Harwell, and after dinner we were treated to a 
discourse by Dr. W. O. Hassall of the Bodleian 
Library, which defied description. His theme 
was the reproduction on 35 mm. colour film of 
mediaeval illustrated manuscripts, and he must 
surely have been responsible for another con- 
ference record—the most amusement given by 
any speaker. 

The conference closed with an account of 
the Aslib survey of information/library units i 
industrial and commercial organizations and 
descriptions of more limited surveys in the guided 
weapons and motor industries. The former survey 
must be familiar enough to all librarians by now 
and has been reviewed in Nature. The point that 
stands out in my mind is that only 58 per cent 
of the libraries covered by the survey were headed 
by graduates or chartered librarians. I shall 
have more to say about this later. 


Guidance for the Librarian 

British scientific and technical books, 1953-57 is 
“ta select list of recommended books published in 
Great Britain and the Commonwealth’”’, edited by 
L. J. Anthony and published for Aslib by James 
Clarke & Co. Ltd. It is a continuation of British 
scientific and technical books, 1935-52, and, like its 
forerunner, is arranged in U.D.C. order with 
indexes of authors and subjects. The items are 
graded according to their suitability for various 
classes of reader, and the layout of the new 
volume is an improvement in that the U.D.C. 
notation is repeated on each page. One may 
wonder whether this publication is really needed 
in these days of B.N.B., but the latter is not 
really a guide, and in any case, cannot always be 
justified in libraries which are interested in a 
very limited field of knowledge. 

Telex. The Reference, Special and Information 
Section of the Library Association has produced 
a Library telex directory, which lists 131 libraries 
with access to telex. The addition of Aslib to the 
list makes the present total at least 132. 

Translations. A useful little publication is A 
guide to foreign languages for scientific librarians 
and bibliographers, compiled by J. R. F. Piette, 
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formerly librarian and translator at the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station. Its purpose is to help 
librarians to deal with scientific literature in 
foreign languages and to address correspondence 
to foreign countries, and under each language 
special attention is paid to the alphabet, typo- 
graphical peculiarities, rules of syllabification, 
articles, surnames, layout of correspondence, etc. 
A short glossary of the most important languages 
is also given. The guide is obtainable, price 5s., 
from The Secretary, Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station, Plas Gogerddan, near Aberystwyth. 

Building. The Division of Building Research 
of the National Research Council of Canada 
has issued a handy List of publications, 1947-1959. 
The list is obtainable, free of charge, from the 
National Research Council, Canada, who in- 
cidentally have a coupon system to facilitate pay- 
ment for publications. 


Chemistry 

Industrial (and some public) librarians will 
view the further increase in the price of Chemical 
abstracts with some concern. Next year’s price 
is $925 compared with $570 in 1960, and one 
wonders when the upper limit will be reached. 

The Chemical Abstracts Service of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society recently began publication 
of Chemical titles, which lists, under keywords 
and authors, articles in 550 journals in the 
fields of pure and applied chemistry. The list 
is prepared by means of punched cards and the 
appearance of the entries is not, to say the least, 
pleasing to the eye. But the great advantage is 
speed—it is claimed that all titles appear within 
two weeks of the time the journals are received 
by the publishers—and at $65 per annum ($50 
for universities and colleges), this journal should 
be well worth its keep. 

The first issue of Russian chemical reviews, that 
for January 1960, appeared in August. This is 
a cover-to-cover translation of the Russian 
journal Uspekhi khimii and is published monthly 
by the Chemical Society and distributed by 
Cleaver-Hume Press at £12 per annum (£9 for 
university and college libraries). The late ap- 
pearance of this journal is apparently due to 
translation difficulties. Other cover-to-cover 
translations of Russian journals distributed by 
Cleaver-Hume Press include Russian journal of 
inorganic chemistry (monthly, commencing Janu- 
ary 1959. £30 per annum, £22 10s. for university 


and college libraries) and Russian journal of 


physical chemistry (monthly, commencing July 


1959. Subscriptions as for Russian journal of 


inorganic chemistry, or £45 for the 18 issues 
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July 1959-December 1960, £33 15s. for university 
and college libraries). 

I understand that a meeting was held recently 
between Captain I. R. Maxwell of Pergamon 
Press and representatives of the Library Associa- 
tion. Captain Maxwell answered various criti- 
cisms and said that “Pergamon Press now realized 
the importance of dealing promptly with com- 
plaints from subscribers’’. My experience belies 
this; not only have I frequently had cause to 
complain about non-receipt of journals from 
these publishers but they also seem to be in- 
capable of replying to letters of complaint. I 
should be interested to know whether my 
experience is unique. 


Classification 

Classification was to the fore at the Aslib 
conference and is often to the fore in the minds 
of special librarians. Two recent books on the 
subject are A modern outline of library classi- 
fication by J. Mills (Chapman & Hall, 36s.) and 
Faceted classification: a guide to the construction 
and use of special schemes, prepared by B. C. 
Vickery for the Classification Research Group 
(Aslib, 12s. 6d., or 10s. to members). 

Mr. Mills’ book includes the clearest exposition 
of facet analysis which I have read, as would be 
expected by anybody who has been fortunate 
enough to hear him lecture. Although intended 
mainly as a guide for Registration Examination 
students—and there is no excuse for any of them 
failing the examination if they read this—it could 
be read to advantage by many qualified librarians. 
Unfortunately the Varityping is not easy on the 
eye. (Reviewed on p. 418 of this issue.) 

I have not yet seen Mr. Vickery’s book but 
look forward to reading it. His standing in 
the classification field is well known to all. 


Patents 

All librarians who have anything to do with 
patents will know what a headache they can be, 
but they are often of very great value as sources 
of information. Classification or indexing is not 
the least of their problems and I am at present 
experimenting with a UNITERM index for my 
small collection. Aslib held a course on patent 
procedure on October 4th and Sth, and a one- 
day course was held at Liverpool College of 
Commerce in March. Those of us who attended 
the latter were generally agreed that, while the 
course was undoubtedly helpful, too much was 
crowded into one day. Mr. Snape tells me that 
he is hoping to arrange a follow-up to this course 
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early in 1961, to last at least two days, and he 
would welcome suggestions of topics for inclusion. 


Staff 

Finally a note about special library staff. I have 
already deplored the findings of the Aslib survey 
with regard to qualifications. A recent issue of 
The Daily Telegraph included an advertisement 
for an Assistant Librarian at Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Co. Ltd., Rochdale. Paragraph two 
of the advertisement stated that “the work would 
consist of abstracting from journals and patents, 
indexing and dealing with staff enquiries’’. 
Paragraph three said that previous experience 
was desirable but not essential (my _ italics). 
Paragraph four stated that ‘‘a suitable candidate 
could gain promotion to Librarian in a few years’ 
time’’. Is any further comment necessary ? 

K. G. B. BAKEWELL 


Notes on Out-of-Print Books 

In the April 1960 Notes, I gave details of a 
development of University Microfilms xero- 
graphic printing service by the offset process 
which results in a considerable reduction of 
costs when an “edition” is produced instead of 
single copies. University Microfilms have now 
formed a new company, Unifax Limited, which is 
at present operating. A more economical and 
quicker service will however be given by mid- 
November 1960 when a Copyflo printing machine 
will have been installed. There is still the same 
difficulty in reproducing half-tones satisfactorily 
and the size of the paper mat still governs the 
maximum size for any book produced. 

On behalf of London and Home Counties 
Branch, I have now received the following 
quotations, using the same example as in the 
April 1960 Notes of a book of 300 pages, 8 in. x 
6} in. maximum, the cost of a single xerocopy 
being £9 10s. as before. 

50 copies of xerox-offset, inclusive of durable 
paper bindings. Approximately £2 16s. 1d. 
per copy or 24d. per page. April quotation, 
now cancelled, was £4 Is. 3d. per copy or 
34d. per page. 

100 copies by xerox-offset, inclusive of durable 
paper bindings. Approximately £1 19s. 7d. 
per copy or 14d. per page. April quotation, 
now cancelled was £2 16s. 3d. per copy or 
24d. per page. 

I have incidentally found out that W. H. 
Auden’s Poems is available as a xerocopy in 
paper binding at 23s., with postage extra, from 
Ann Arbor. 

NorRMAN TOMLINSON 
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J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary 

The J. D. Stewart Travelling Bursary was awarded by 
the London and Home Counties Branch Committee in 
1957 to mark Mr. Stewart's long and unbroken service 
to the Branch. In 1959 Mrs. Peggy Heeks won the award 
of £25 and visited France and Denmark, while in 1960, 
Mrs. Thelma Bristow gained the bursary and visited 
Russia. 

For 1961 and succeeding years, the award stands at 
£50. All applicants must be personal members of the 
London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association and they must have already passed, or be 
exempt from the First Professional examination and be 
actively engaged in studying for the Registration or 
Final examination, or for the Diploma of the University 
of London School of Librarianship and Archives. 
Applicants must declare that they are making an overseas 
visit for the specific purpose of studying librarianship and 
visiting overseas libraries and the successful applicant 
will be required to submit a written report on return to 
this country. 

Intending applicants for the 1961 award can obtain 
the full conditions and an application form from Mr. 
H. G. T. Christopher, A.L.A., Honorary Secretary/ 
Treasurer, Penge Public Library, 194 Anerley Road, 
S.E.20. Completed applications must be in Mr. 
Christopher's hands not later than Ist January, 1961. 


Book of Kelis Exhibition 

By courtesy of the President and Council of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
is holding an exhibition at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London W.1 from 12th January to Sth March, 1961. It 
will be formally opened by the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres at 12 noon on Wednesday, 11th January. 

The principal exhibits at the exhibition will be St. 
Matthew's Gospel of the Book of Kells, and the Books 
of Durrow, Dimma, and Armagh. The Trustees of the 
British Museum are lending the Gospels of Lindisfarne 
and for the first time in history these manuscripts will 
be seen side by side. To supplement the manuscripts 
the exhibition designer, Mr. Alan Irvine, is using enlarged 
photographs of details from the Book of Kells on a 
considerable scale. 

Entrance to the exhibition, which will be open 10 
a.m.-6.30 p.m. (2 p.m.-6 p.m. on Sundays), will cost 
2s. 6d. A catalogue will be available, and it will be 
possible to buy postcards and reproductions. 

In connexion with the exhibition a series of lectures 
has been arranged at Burlington House on each Thursday 
evening at 6 p.m. In addition, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Dr. H. W. Parke will lecture on “The Treasures 
of Trinity College Library’, on 11th January, and Mr. 
W. O'Sullivan will lecture on the “Book of Kells’’, on 
18th January. 


British Society of Aesthetics 

Following a letter which appeared in the June issue 
of the Recorp regarding a proposed British Society 
of Aesthetics, the Hon. Secretary (Miss S. Schweppe, 
c/o Department of Philosophy, Birkbeck College), writes 
of the enthusiastic response she has received. Leading 
personalities in philosophy and the arts, such as Yehudi 
Menuhin, Sir Herbert Read, Eric Newton, Peter Stadlen 
and Adrian Stokes, important institutions such as the 
British Council, Trinity College of Music, and public 
libraries have joined, at a subscription of £2 2s. 

Meetings have been arranged until next June and the 
first issue of the British Journal of Aesthetics, a quarterly, 
is due to appear this month. 
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Correspondence 


Revision of Syllabus 


Mr. S. J. Butcuer, F.L.A., Secretary, 
Association of Metropolitan Chief Librarians, 
writes: 

The Association of Metropolitan Chief Libra- 
rians has given lengthy and deliberate con- 
sideration to the proposals for revision of the 
examination syllabus and has had a full and frank 
discussion with Miss Paulin and the Education 
Officer. 

We are not convinced of the need for a new 
examination syllabus and believe that the present 
one, which was devised with the co-operation of 
Aslib, can be adapted to meet valid criticism. 
The Association is not opposed to a revision if 
some improvement car. be achieved but we feel 
that the present moment is most inopportune 
in view of the formulation of national salary 
scales and the action on staffing which is 
envisaged in the Roberts Keport. It is suggested 
that the Advisory Fodies when established should 
consider this question hut if this is not possible 
then the Library Association is asked to give 
earnest consideration to setting up an indepen- 
dent working party, on which Chief Librarians 
and others holding executive positions should be 
represented. 

We urge the postponement of the adoption of 
the proposals regarding the new syllabus until 
an independent working party has had an 
opportunity to examine the whole background 
of professional education. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


1. The minimum pre-entry qualification for 
the Library Association examinations is at 
present higher than that demanded in other 
departments of Local Government and it does 
not seem opportune at the present time to raise 
the standard still higher. Although we do not 
believe it necessary to raise the present standard 
regarding the G.C.E. qualification, we do feel 
that there would be some point in the definite 
exclusion of certain subjects. 

2. Some Authorities see no reason why the 
G.C.E. standard for library assistants should 
be higher than that required by the National 
Joint Council. It will be quite impossible to 
convince such Authorities of the need to raise 
the standard yet again. We suggest it would 
have been wise to have consulted the National 


Joint Council on the implications of this pro- 
posal. 

The N.J.C. circular No. 154, para 2/iv provides 
for recruitment on a higher G.C.E. level; the 
details have yet to be worked out. It would 
seem, therefore, that this could well fit in with 
the L.A.’s ideas of division of staff into profes- 
sional and non-professional and is a further 
example why we should wait until the exact 
proposals are known. 

3. The difficulty of recruiting junior staff has 
shown little if any improvement in the last 
fourteen years and we see no prospect of the 
situation easing. If the change in the entrance 
standard and abolition of the F.P.E. is to be 
deferred until the recruiting position is vastly 
better, it is obviously inopportune to announce 
the prospective changes at this juncture. 


FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 

4. It is misguided to accept a G.C.E. standard 
as a substitute for the First Professional Examina- 
tion. 

5. The F.P.E. serves not only as a useful 
introduction to the professional examinations 
but provides a working background of know- 
ledge for many library assistants who do not 
make librarianship a lifelong career. 

6. It is doubtful if Authorities which grant 
additional increments for the F.P.E. would be 
willing to do so for additional or higher G.C.E. 
passes. 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 

7. The requirement that the new Registration 
examination will have to be taken and passed 
at one and the same sitting will virtually abolish 
part-time study and substitute full-time atten- 
dance at library schools. Conditions of employ- 
ment in libraries make it essential for the con- 
tinuation of part-time study. We see nothing 
inherently wrong in these studies providing 
they are not unduly prolonged; if the papers in 
the Registration examination were taken in 
groups of two or three, it would still be feasible to 
undertake part-time study and yet retain a satis- 
factory degree of integration. The Association 
is not opposed to full-time study but believes that 
it should be linked to a reasonable method of 
part-time study. The prospect of full-time 
attendance at a library school together with the 
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inevitable financial stringency, will be another 
serious deterrent to prospective entrants to the 
profession. 

Staffing arrangements, as they exist today and 
within the foreseeable future, will not permit 
many local authorities to release staff in any 
number for attendance at library schools. 

The possibility of librarians employed in 
Government departments being able to under- 
take full-time study should also be explored. 

8. If implemented, the proposals will lead, 
inevitably, to a large number of persons leaving 
library schools with qualifications but little 
or no practical experience. The L.A. should 
ensure that no part of the Registration examina- 
tion can be attempted, unless the candidate has 
worked for at least 12 months in an approved 
library. 

9. We question if any purpose is served in the 
attempt to relate in principle the L.A. examina- 
tions with the examination practice of the teaching 
profession which is wholly different in character. 

10. Should the proposals be adopted we doubt 
whether the present structure of Schools of 
Librarianship would be able to cope effectively 
with the number of students which will ensue. 
We are concerned as to the lack of senior tutors 


with suitable professional experience in executive 
posts. 
11. The theory that higher qualification auto- 


matically brings higher salary is erroneous. 
Many officials in Town Halls with no examination 
qualifications whatsoever receive salaries in APT 
IV and F.L.A.’s in libraries average about APT 
IIL. 


Mr. F. Hatt, A.L.A., Librarian, Bromley 


Technical College, writes: 


I have been waiting for an authoritative voice 
to comment publicly on what seem to me 
astonishing shortcomings in the proposed sylla- 
bus. No such voice is to be heard, perhaps be- 
cause all their owners have forgotten what it is 
like to study for examinations, so I must speak 
for myself. 

What I find astonishing is that the Syllabus 
Sub-Committee should still be offering a Final 
Examination requiring such a diversity of papers 
that no student can help regarding most of those 
he takes as a dull and irksome necessity. An 
artificial hurdle is fine at Registration level, where 
the embryo administrator or readers’ adviser 
cannot complain at having to study cataloguing 
although he may vow secretly that he'll join the 
Unemployment Benefit queue sooner than the 
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cataloguing department. Do we want it at Final 
level ? 

I am baffled by the statement that “the 
principle of no compulsory re-examination in any 
subject at different levels’’ has guided the Syllabus 
Sub-Committee on their journey to the proposed 
syllabus. Every Final paper deals with a section of 
a Registration paper taken, one assumes, to a 
more advanced level. Papers in Final Group A 
represent specializations within Registration 
Papers | and 2, Final Group B takes specializa- 
tions from Registration papers | and 4, Final 
Group C from Registration paper 5. Does this 
reflect the principle of no compulsory re- 
examination in any subject? 

In fact this is a wrong-headed principle, or 
one that has been badly stated. In a progression 
of examinations there is bound to be re-examina- 
tion of a kind. The principle we need is one of 
compulsory re-examination in one speciality only. 
We are told that “The new Registration Exami- 
nation consists of a ‘core’ of subjects which are 
common to all kinds of libraries . . .”’ If this core 
is adequately taught and examined in, why is it 
necessary to examine a candidate at Final level 
in three groups of papers? Why should he have 
to be examined in “‘the work of various kinds of 
libraries’ and in “techniques”’ and in a “special 
subject field’? The proposed Final syllabus is an 
expression of no confidence in the proposed 
Registration syllabus. 

We need a Final syllabus which will engage a 
lively and mature interest. If anybody believes 
the proposed syllabus will do that, then he can 
have no idea what I mean by engage. Or perhaps 
lively? Or mature? The habits of the old syllabus 
have tied knots in our minds which we are only 
drawing tighter. We have become so accustomed 
to dull and useless examinations that we find it 
hard to conceive an examination for chartered 
librarians which simply adds discipline and form 
to a man’s natural inclination to identify with 
one small area of our sprawling professional 
activity. 

It is strange that our new syllabus should start 
from the assumption that studying for a Final 
examination must of necessity be a course of 
suffering. Are we so cynical, or so puritan? I 
wouldn’t think so. Certainly not the librarians | 
know best, the ones aged between 25 and 35. 
So is this the syllabus we want? I can’t believe it. 
There has been a failure of communication 
somewhere between the profession and its leaders. 
We've tripped over our own committees. We 
should have said very clearly, we want a Final 
syllabus that will treat us as qualified librarians 
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and give us a chance to do some really advanced 
work. We should have said, we’re embarrassed 
at professional conflicts (bookman/administrator, 
librarian/information officer, pro-fiction/anti- 
fiction, etc.) that repeat themselves over and over, 
never amounting to discussion because nobody 
gets time to develop cohesive ideas and test them. 

We should have said those things. Now I have. 
Is it too late? 


Mr. N. J. CHAMBERS, Assistant, Islington Public 
Libraries, writes: 


As an assistant in a public library, and having 
read various articles on, and outlines of, the 
proposals for the new syllabus in the professional 
press, I should like to point out to the member- 
ship of the Library Association the dangers in- 
herent therein; and to express my grave concern 
over this matter. 

I have discussed these proposals at some length, 
with friends and colleagues on the staff of the 
public libraries of this borough, and the majority 
agree that, if put into effect, the result would be a 
severe set-back in recruiting and an insurmount- 
able obstacle to qualification to those staff unable 
to attend full-time school. 

Further, I feel that part-time school and study 
is at least equal in merit to full-time school as a 
method of qualification since it affords an 
invaluable opportunity of putting theory into 
practice. I would most strongly object to the 
cessation of this method of study. 

With the greatest respect to the committee 
presenting these proposals, I feel that raising the 
entrance qualifications to a level higher than that 
required by any comparable profession and then 
making it impossible to qualify except by full-time 
school is no way either to attract recruits or to 
raise the status of the profession of librarianship. 

Finally, I would urge all members of the L.A. 
to re-read these proposals critically. Should they 
find in them, as I do, cause for grave disquiet, 
I must urge them to protest long and vigorously 
before it is too late! 


Mr. Paut Sykes, D.M.A., F.L.A., City 


Librarian of Peterborough, writes: 


Although I have been expecting the opinion to 
be expressed for some time, it came as a shock, 
nonetheless, to read Mr. Milligan’s letter in the 
October issue of the Recorp. In common with 
an increasing number of advertisers in the quality 
newspapers, and—sad to say— in the professional 
press, Mr. Milligan apparently believes in a 
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Divine Right of graduates, and although librarian- 
ship must move with the educational times and 
welcome into its ranks the raw recruits from the 
Redbricks, it really is going too far to “assume 
that the graduate is necessarily conversant”’ with 
the “bibliography and librarianship in a special 
subject field”’. 

In recent years a number of attempts have been 
made to undermine the status of our professional 
qualifications and now we have a suggestion for 
a new take-over bid based on the assumption 
that all graduates are partly trained for library 
work whether they enter the profession or not! 
Is it any wonder that our professional status is so 
low when such arrogant claims are made from 
within the profession? 

The facts are quite simple. We have a Final 
qualification which is recognized by the Ministry 
of Education as equivalent to a university degree, 
and Mr. Milligan concedes the “Group C is now 
so comprehensive that it should not be difficult 
to find in it papers of the same subject and scope 
as are offered by degree courses at most uni- 
versities today”’. 

Surely the logical approach is to work towards 
a degree in librarianship, or must our great 
profession degenerate into a post-graduate tit- 
bit ? 


Mr. A. P. SHEARMAN, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Islington Public Libraries, writes: 


A correspondence in the Guardian, following 
a directive from the Ministry of Education on the 
training of graduate teachers, makes an instruc- 
tive and ironical commentary, with adaptation, 
on the present controversy over the education of 
librarians. Librarians may like to substitute the 
terminology relevant to themselves in the excerpts 
which follow. Needless to say, to show a parity 
with the teaching profession is not my purpose; 
rather it is that the L.A. should think again about 
some of their disastrous “proposals’’. 


I quote from the issue of 17th October, 1960: 


“I read the letter on the use of graduate teachers with 
much interest, so much so that I showed it to the members 
of my school staff. There was general agreement with the 
protest against the Ministry’s letter, its implications and 
the disastrous consequences resulting to the teaching 
profession as a whole . . . I hope the publication of this 
letter will encourage him and all so like minded to main- 
tain the assault upon such Ministry directives until the 
Ministry is possessed of a realistic attitude to the nature 
and the profession of teaching and adopts a policy, based 
on awareness and relevance to both. This directive is 
indicative of the extent to which our ideas about education 
are dominated by what can only be described as ‘degree 
idolatry’. 
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“Students will often commend their tutors as kind and 
pleasant people but constantly affirm that the technique 
of teaching, which is the most important thing they need 
to know about, is dealt with in the most superficial and 
cursory manner. Time and again, I hear it said that the 
only value of the course lies in the teaching practice, when 
in a co-operative school the student can repeatedly ask 
questions of the ‘man doing the job now’, watch him in 
action and get a feeling for technique . . . Many lecturers 
have been schoolmasters themselves but long ago got 
the chalk out of their hair and perhaps understand- 
ably are not willing to get it back again. 

**Let the research people in education sit in the univer- 
sity—that is where they belong—but the people whose 
job it is to teach how to teach, should be stationed in 
the schools, in the line of fire, sweating it out with the 
permanent staff and sharing in their frustration, elation, 
experiments, failures and successes. When this happens 
we shall all support compulsory training and no more 
students are going to think that they have wasted a 
year and learnt little from their course but what some 
solid reading by themselves would have conveyed.” 


For comments on the other proposals, it is 
not necessary to add to the increasing body of 
literature on the subject: please, Miss Paulin and 
fellow committee members, read or re-read 
“Status” by R. E. Marston, Assistant Librarian, 
January, 1958. 


Mrs. J. A. Fotey, Hon. Secretary, Tottenham 


P.L. Staff Guild, writes: 


At a recent meeting of the Tottenham Public 
Libraries and Museum Staff Guild, we discussed 
the new Library Association syllabus. Out of the 
discussion the following were the main points: 

1. That the regulation making the taking of 
the Registration Exam. at one sitting compulsory, 
is particularly difficult for older entrants, who 
would find great difficulty financially in attending 
full-time schools, as authority grants are not 
adequate. 

2. That the new Registration Exam. devalues 
the status of present Chartered Librarians. The 
emphasis should be on practical librarianship, 
and there should be optional papers at Registra- 
tion level for those doing, for example, work 
with young people. 

3. That by raising the education standard to 
qualify to take Registration, it will be found 
that the number of suitable entrants will fall 
considerably. Young students taking subjects 
at “‘A”’ level will have a much more remunerative 
post in mind. Will there be sufficient number 
of posts that a Chartered Librarian could expect 
to receive? We cannot believe there will. 

We hope that the above will be of interest 
to you and would look forward to reading the 
opinions of other libraries on this subject. 
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Miss M. Bennett, A.L.A., Hon. Secretary, 
W. Riding County Library Staff Association, 
writes: 

With reference to the recent article in the 
Library Association Recorp, the Committee 
of this Association decided to endeavour to 
obtain a collective view on the published pro- 
posals. In order to make this as representative 
as possible, it was decided to consult all our 
professional members. 

The replies to a prepared questionnaire showed 
a diversity of opinion in detail. There was, how- 
ever, general agreement that, whilst most of the 
proposals are welcomed, they are unrealistic 
for the following two main reasons: 

1. Unless there is considerable improvement 
in the long-term career prospects in the profession 
which will make it more competitive with other 
professions aiming at entrants similarly qualified, 
candidates of the proposed standard will just 
not be forthcoming. 

2. In order to achieve the aims envisaged in the 
examination proposals there would have to be a 
complete overhaul of the entire training system: 
the provision of grants sufficiently large to allow 
a student a basic standard of living on a uniform 
basis (i.e., not left to the mercy of each individual 
Local Authority) with family allowances for 
married students; a considerable extension and 
improvement of library schools and study 
facilities; a properly organized system of practical 
training in efficient and approved libraries. This 
latter condition is at present not widely realized 
and the need for thorough practical training was 
stressed in all the replies received. It was felt 
also that the report does not give sufficient 
attention to this problem. 

On the details of the new syllabus, there was 
unenthusiastic approval in general but some 
criticism in detail, not, however, affecting the 
principles outlined. 


(Further correspondence on this subject held 
over.) 


MR. PHILLIPS 


Mr. BENJAMIN A. Custer, Editor of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, c/o The Library of Con- 
gress, writes: 

The editors and publishers of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification have followed with interest 
the correspondence in these columns on the 
application of the DC. They are inclined to feel 
that the position expounded by Mr. W. H. 
Phillips is that with which they would generally 
associate themselves. 
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The latest (16th) full edition of the DC was 
prepared as a shelf classification which could meet 
the needs of general libraries of any size, though 
not necessarily those of special libraries. One of 
its chief virtues, as in earlier editions, is the com- 
plete simplicity of its notation. It is not intended 
to be used for deep bibliographical analysis nor 
is it built on a framework of philosophical 
theories. In accordance with this concept of its 
use, the 16th edition dropped the 00 and 000 
common subdivisions that had been included in 
earlier editions as part of DC’s programme of 
liaison with the UDC (which is, of course, a 
bibliographical classification). 

We should like to point out that the use of 
mixed notation and of punctuation marks other 
than the decimal point, and the grafting onto 
DC base numbers of expansions and adaptations, 
constructed according to faceted or other un- 
authorized patterns, are not in accord with 
Decimal Classification principles. Take DC or 
leave it, but pray do not tinker with it and then 
call us to account for the dissatisfaction you find 
in the results! 


DUTIES OF CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 


Mrs. C. M. Martin, F.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, St. Pancras Public Libraries, writes: 


Librarians should really stop to think before 
rushing into print; Mr. W. G. Smith, for example, 
has evidently no experience of work with children, 
if he thinks there is little demand from them for 
the latest books. One of the best things about 
the television programmes is their inclusion of 
critical appraisals of new books for children, to 
say nothing of suggestions coming over the sound 
radio and from such reputable periodicals as The 
Elizabethan. Often, new books are serialized 
dramatically over these media. Then parents come 
to the library to look at the new books before 
present-buying, and, more importantly, teachers 
depend to a large extent on being able to consult 
the public library stock before acquiring the best 
of the new publications for their school libraries. 

New books are often no better than old ones; 
but a children’s library which added nothing 
until it was a year old would soon find itself short 
of borrowers. 


Mr. A. G. Turney, F.L.A., Children’s Libra- 
rian, Stoke-on-Trent Public Libraries, writes: 


Mr. W. G. Smith (October issue) argues that 
children’s librarians do not need up-to-date book 
reviews, because children are not always wanting 
the latest books. They may not want all of them; 
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they certainly want some of them. Children, after 
all, listen to the radio and watch television; 
they sometimes go in bookshops; they have 
friends who recommend new books to them; they 
have parents who hear about recent books. Not 
all new books are worth buying immediately, 
but some are. Children’s librarians are as much 
entitled to up-to-date guidance as anyone else. 
The correct solution is not for librarians to keep 
the children waiting, but for reviewers to hurry up. 


BRITISH LIBRARIANSHIP OVERSEAS 


Mr. L. M. Harrop, F.L.A., writes: 


I would like to support the views expressed by 
Mr. W. J. Plumbe in his article in the Sept. 
RECORD, and wish to underline his plea for the 
L.A. to do much more than is at present being 
done to help, not only our members, but librarians 
generally, who are working overseas. 

Librarians who have gone abroad find them- 
selves almost isolated professionally; they miss 
the contacts which they made at home, and were 
almost unaware of because they had become 
part of their normal life; every contact they make 
abroad has to be achieved by an effort on their 
part. The L.A., and librarian and trade friends 
are always willing to give any assistance or 
information needed, but it is not easy to find out 
what is new in techniques or equipment. The 
English librarian abroad is out of touch. 

But he is in a much better position than the 
non-English librarian who has been in England 
for a year or two at a library school, and returned 
to his native land almost as soon as his course was 
over. He has not had the opportunity of making 
those contacts and getting the wide experience 
of libraries which would be so very useful to 
him when back in his own country. He is more 
isolated professionally than the English librarian 
abroad. He is probably further handicapped by 
having to shoulder responsibilities which he 
would be considered insufficiently qualified or 
experienced to undertake in a library in England. 

There are hundreds of people trying to provide 
some form of library service in overseas countries 
without the necessary “know how’’. In many 
cases they are doing a fairly good job, but they 
could do a far better job if there were someone 
in their country to show or tell them how to 
do something more efficiently. (One has seen 
the most appalling mistakes in planning and 
equipment, and _ time-wasting methodology.) 
These folk greatly outnumber the others, and 
they are in urgent need of guidance. Sometimes 
they realize it; sometimes they don’t. If they do, 
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it’s not easy to get guidance even if they know to 
whom to go—which often they don’t. 

Mr. Plumbe’s suggestion no. | is very impor- 
tant and I hope the L.A. Council will act upon 
it. The A.L.A. have (or had until very recently) an 
officer who toured the world visiting !ibraries, 
and his special responsibilities were to keep 
contact with overseas librarians, helping them 
all he could. If we had an officer who could do 
the same thing, it would do an immense amount 
of good; not only practical good to libraries in 
distant countries but moral good to the librarians. 
By periodic visits to countries he could discover 
what proposals there were for expanding library 
services or erecting buildings—he might even 
prevent, or ameliorate, the completely impractical 
designing of buildings intended to be used as 
libraries, which occurs from time to time under 
present circumstances. The submission of 
“opinions’’, or reports, to local library authorities 
either formally or informally, would carry more 
“weight”’ through having been written after 
personal “on the spot’’ consideration of all 
relevant circumstances. They would certainly 
strengthen the hand of the local librarian. Care- 
fully planned tours would enable arrangements 
to be made for such an officer to give public talks 


on library services, on talks to committees on 
some particular local problem, or talks to library 


assistants. Many students of librarianship in 
distant countries are severely handicapped by 
having no conception of what a library service as 
we know it in England can mean, because their 
experience of libraries is extremely limited and 
they have no background library knowledge and 
little experience of libraries other than the one 
in which they work. A short course of lectures, 
or even an isolated one, illustrated by a film 
strip (I found the one I made and took to 
Singapore extremely useful) would be of in- 
estimable value to such students. The number 
of young librarians needing knowledge of this 
kind is increasing all the time; too few of them 
can go abroad on study courses and they cannot 
easily find in print the information they need. 
The L.A. has hundreds of members working 
outside the British Isles, and there are even 
more potential members; they are at present apt 
to feel somewhat neglected. 

Although the setting up of library schools is 
desirable in a few countries, they cannot yet be 
formed wherever they are needed because of 
insufficient local people with the necessary 
knowledge, aptitude or ability, who are willing 
to lecture. Most of the eligible librarians are 
over-burdened with work and responsibilities, 
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and cannot devote hours each week to preparing 
conscientiously lectures of the standard re- 
quired to get candidates through the exams., 
and marking homework. Then there is the 
question of ability: not every well-qualified or 
efficient librarian is ipso facto a good lecturer or 
teacher. If the L.A. could alone, or with the 
co-operation of the library schools, the British 
Council, and the British and overseas govern- 
ments, draw up a panel, or appoint a staff, of 
tutors to go to overseas library schools for periods 
of from six months to two years as circumstances 
required, it would probably enable classes to be 
started which cannot yet be begun because there 
are not enough suitable lecturers available. It 
would strengthen the schools which already exist, 
and would possibly help to fill gaps caused by 
unexpected resignations, long periods of leave 
or sickness. The tutors would have to be assured 
of security of employment; they would in effect 
be visiting tutors, returning to a job in England. 

I doubt whether there is much need to change 
the Registration Exam. syllabus to meet the 
needs and circumstances of overseas students, 
providing examination questions are not insular. 

Most overseas students have to study by means 
of the A.A.L. correspondence courses. In some 
subjects there are too many references in the 
lesson papers to readings in books which are 
now out of print. Such books do not exist any- 
where in some countries; we had only one copy 
of McColvin’s report on the Public library system 
of Great Britain and one copy of Brown’s Manual 
—and that not the latest edition—in Singapore 
for about 8 students taking the F.P.E., and the 
latter was referred to in nearly every lesson 
paper for the F.P.E. Unfortunately, the tutors’ 
notes did not make up for these deficiencies, or 
indicate the relative importance of the recommen- 
ded readings; they are often quite inadequate for 
the overseas student. 

A paper in the Final Exam. on the special 
needs of tropical librarianship would be most use- 
ful, but there is at present very little literature on 
the subject; it would therefore have to be taught 
by means of a detailed correspondence course. 
There would also have to be some organization 
for disseminating news of developments, experi- 
ments in library design and equipment, use of 
libraries, methods of dealing with problems 
which arise in tropical countries, literary cam- 
paigns, publication of books for new literates, 
etc., so that all working in, or studying, this 
particular field of librarianship could be informed 
of what is going on. Some of us know a little of 
the available material and what developments 
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are taking place, but too few know enough; the 
average student probably knows very little. 
British librarianship is expanding rapidly as the 
number of libraries increases throughout the 
English-speaking world, and British librarians 
are in demand in Australia and Canada as well 
as in the countries nearer home. The need for 
knowledge and assistance, often expressed, but 
more often unrecognized, is probably greater 


now than it has ever been before. What can we, 
through the L.A., do to meet it? 


LIBRARIANS AND THEIR COMMITTEES 


Mr. W. A. MuNForD, M.B.E., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
F.L.A., Director-General, National Library for the 
Blind, writes: 


Librarians normally attend meetings of their 
own committees and we may tend to assume that 
this seemingly essential practice has always 
prevailed. There have been some interesting 
variations, however. 

E. W. B. Nicholson was frequently excluded 
from meetings of the Bodleian Curators during 
the later part of his service at Oxford, but this 
seems to have been due entirely to their bad 
relationship with him. On the other hand, unless 
I have read their Minute Books wrongly, the 
committees of the London Institution, which he 
served as Librarian and General Superintendent 
(on good and friendly terms) from 1873 to 1882, 
always met without him. It has also recently 
become clear to me, through the reading of 
Manchester newspapers of the period, that 
Edward Edwards did not attend one single meet- 
ing of the Manchester Library Committee during 
his municipal service there (1852-1858). This can 
hardly have been due to bad relationships during 
at least the first part of the period and, in any 
case, he was forced out of his post there by the 
council activities of a minority of his committee. 

Meeting in the absence of their librarians may 
well have been normal committee practice last 
century and, if so, it would help to throw light 
on a number of questions which have long puzzled 
me. I am now inclined to think, for example, that 
the early twentieth century textbook insistence 
that the municipal librarian should also act as 
clerk to his committee stemmed much less from 
the desire to draft minutes than to be present at 
all meetings. Otherwise how fully to understand 
the following extract from the first (1903) edition 
of Brown’s Manual: 

“*We have already recommended that a librarian should 


act as clerk and we may now give some reasons why this 
course should always be taken. The librarian is the only 
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official who holds all the threads of work and routine 
in his hands or who thoroughly understands the practical 
working of the institution. By combining the functions 
he remains in touch with his committee, and can much 
better understand their views than if a second person 
acts as intermediary or interpreter.”’ (pp. 63-4)? 

I would like to know in particular whether it 
was normal practice for the early public library 
committees to meet without their librarians and, 
if so, when the practice was changed? I am 
satisfied that Committee Minute books themselves 
quite frequently fail to answer the question 
definitely in one way or the other. Can any other 
librarians help? 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. P. HepwortH, M.A., F.L.A., City 
Librarian of Norwich, writes: 

No N.J.C. award for library staffs! No 
mention of public libraries in the Queen’s speech! 
From authors contumely, and the bland accep- 
tance that libraries—principally public libraries, 
mind you, because they are not “educational 
institutions’’—will be required to mark on 
supplied lists of copyright works the number of 
issues they have made annually (Libraries (Public 
Lending Right) Bill). Presumably in “devising 
their own procedure” for this return, the libraries 
will also be allowed to indent for extra non- 
professional staff. 

It is high time the public generally were aware 
of some of the free assistance given to authors 
by libraries. The following incidents from my own 
library, in no case involving ratepayers of Nor- 
wich, are by no means exceptional: 

1. An author of an excellent biography spent 
almost a full day here, studying the major 
collection of holograph manuscripts relating to 
his subject. His extensive published biblio- 
graphical apparatus does not indicate that any 
such material exists in any British public library, 
and could well mislead future scholars (on being 
challenged he very courteously blamed the 
printers’ strike of 1959). 

2. A writer of the first eminence, compiling a 
“county” series of books, sent by post seventy- 
seven queries involving numerous excursions 
around Norwich by members of my reference 
staff, and the dispatch of letters totalling seven- 
teen closely typed pages (some in reply to des- 
perate men in Norfolk who forwarded on 
questions they couldn’t answer themselves). A 
feature article on this writer’s project appeared 
in a ‘“‘quality’’ national daily in April, con- 
taining the statement that he was “‘a/most single- 
handed (my italics)... writing a commentary...” 
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and that “the most important work is done by 
(his) two assistants’. Nowhere in this long 
article are public libraries mentioned. 

3. A bibliographer followed up many hours of 
checking by six letters involving eleven closely 
typed pages in reply. We now casually discover 
from the Pilgrim Trust Annual Report, 1959, that 
all this related to the production of a full catalogue 
of one of our “local’’ libraries. On making 
further enquiries for a copy from the producing 
agency, we were politely informed we could have 
one “for £100 or less’’. 

4. The compiler of a forthcoming list of serials 
commissioned microfilms of a very high per- 
centage of our unique holdings of early Norfolk 
newspapers from a commercial firm. The filming, 
done in this library, would have involved the 
supervision of a responsible member of my staff 
for weeks, and would have undoubtedly caused 
extra damage to already fragile volumes. Know- 
ing that the firm was working for profit, I stipu- 
lated that the work could be done if they would 
deposit here one positive copy of the resultant 
microfilm, as some acknowledgement of our 
services. The negotiations were not pursued. 

All the above examples, of course, are of 
work that those of us who hold important 


research material delight to do. In none of the 


cases cited was the inadequate recognition 
deliberate; all the individuals referred to sent 
grateful letters; before the war they would 
probably have sent us free copies of their books. 
It may be a compliment to be taken for granted, 
but the unfavourable or indifferent public image 
remains. What of it, Mr. Higgins or Mr. Surridge? 

Postscript. \t is a pleasure to mention, in shining con- 
trast, Dr. Owen Chadwick, Master of Selwyn, who, in 
connection with Victorian miniature (1960): 

(a) cites both in his acknowledgements and (more 
important) his sources, his indebtedness to the Norwich 
Public Libraries; 

(b) on discovering a gap in one of our manuscript 
sources, persuaded the owner of the missing portion to 
deposit it; 

(c) asked Hodder and Stoughton to present us with 
a copy of his book on publication. 

If libraries have obligations, so have authors. In 
Norfolk during the past decade Professor Norman Davis, 
the late Lord Ironside, Mr. Neil Ker, Mr. R. W. Ketton- 
Cremer and many local celebrities have recognized this. 

If the Libraries (Public Lending Right) Bill becomes 
law, the many others who consider a “mention in 
acknowledgements” or less, adequate, must think again. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICES 
Mr. RONALD Sturt, F.L.A., Regional Libra- 
rian, Mid-Herts, writes: 


The need is urgent for the organization within 
the L.A. of all librarians who work with sick and 
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handicapped people. Members of the Association 
who participate in: 

(a) hospital library services, 

(b) services to old people and the disabled, 
(c) library and similar services for the blind, 
and who would be interested in the formation of 
a group or section are invited to write to Mrs. 
Jean Clarke, A.L.A., Hospital Librarian, St. 
Thomas’ Hospital, London, S.E.1, giving brief 

details of name, service and authority. 

Two points may be emphasized: 

1. The absence of an official body concerned 
with the problems of library service to sick and 
handicapped people has been deplored during 
the recent course in Hospital Librarianship at the 
North-Western Polytechnic. 

2. Attention has been focussed sharply on 
library provision in hospitals by the publication 
of the Pilot Survey by the King Edward Fund for 
London. 

The announcement of the major building 
programme of new hospitals is, by itself, a 
challenge to members of the L.A. to see that, at 
the highest level, the value of a library service is 
clearly expressed, the need realized, and the plan- 
ning co-ordinated with that of other hospital 
departments. This may require all the experience, 
ability and energy that the Association is able to 
command from those interested and active in 
these fields. 


A STATE INSPECTORATE 


Mrs. E. M. GRAHAM, B.A., F.L.A., writes: 


I was interested to see from the article on ““The 
Danish library system’? (Recorp, September, 
1960) that there is a State Inspectorate of Public 
Libraries in Denmark. Would not this be the 
best way of ensuring a nation-wide high standard 
in Britain, too?—state inspection resulting in 
constructive proposals for improvement and 
accompanied by government grants. After all, 
schools are open to inspection, why not libraries ? 
As things are, the criterion of success rests largely 
in the number of issues; and, to quote E. P. 
Pritchard in his “Adult Education Notes’, 
“figures can only be concerned with quantity, 
not with quality”’. 

In this connection one might quote from the 
address ““Books and the common man”, by 
Mr. J. G. O'Leary, printed in The Bookseller, 
17th September: “I am not blind to the fact that 
success with library authorities is much aided by 
increasing figures, but are all the standards to be 
thrown away? Are we no longer to preach the 
value of good reading but merely to hand out 
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the goods in ever increasing numbers ?’’ It seems 
to me that a State Inspector of Libraries would 
support the librarian in his attempt to preserve 
standards against the local authority valuing high 
issues and low expenditure. (I suppose the Roberts 
Committee considered and rejected this sugges- 
tion.) 

To return to Mr. Pritchard’s notes on extension 
activities, it seems to me that the celebrity lecture 
attracting an audience of a hundred or more is 
less valuable than a discussion group of twenty 
or thirty. Do any public libraries organize wire- 
less discussion or literary discussion groups 
nowadays ? 

In this contribution to the “‘Limits of control” 
series in The Times Literary Supplement (\st July), 
Saul Bellow mentioned the isolation of the woman 
in Illinois who borrowed Proust or Anna Karenina, 
but could not discuss them with anyone. Her 
friends at the bridge club would think it odd that 
she should want to read such books. Is the 
situation of the housewife in Britain any different ? 
Small villages of a few hundred souls run their 
bridge clubs weekly throughout the winter. But 
even a large town of two hundred thousand may 
have not a single literary group even meeting 
once a month nor yet an adult education class in 
literature contemporary or otherwise. The 
Literary and Debating societies of Victorian 
times seem to have folded up one by one. Could 
not the public libraries help to fill this void? 
Their clientéle borrow contemporary novels. 
Surely some of these borrowers would like to 
come together to discuss what they have read. 
Meetings could be planned in co-operation with 
the university or W.E.A. for no BBC book talks 
are at present given at times suitable for group 
listening. Monthly meetings would probably be 
sufficient. 


SIMPLIFIED CATALOGUING RULES 


Mr. P. Warp, Hon. Secretary, Private Libraries 
Association, writes: 

At the present time, when so much constructive 
research is being undertaken by a Library 
Association committee in the field of catalogue 
code revision, it may not be irrelevant to draw 
attention to a practical example of modern 
code revision. 

Three years ago the Chairman of the Private 
Libraries Association appointed a committee 
to deal with the compilation of a code of simpli- 
fied cataloguing rules on the lines indicated by 
the replies to a questionnaire circulated some 
time previously to members. In 1959 this new 
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code was published by the Association, and 
although it was drawn up for the sole benefit 
of the amateur cataloguer, it was inevitable 
that the committee, consisting entirely of pro- 
fessional librarians who are also book-collectors, 
should both consider (and be influenced by) the 
various cataloguing codes compiled for the use 
of institutional libraries. 

Despite the fact that a second large impression 
of the Simplified cataloguing rules is nearly 
exhausted, its success cannot be judged merely 
on commercial grounds, since upwards of two 
hundred private libraries now use the code 
virtually unmodified, and it has been adopted by 
the Faculty of Architects and Surveyors and by 
the (London) Corporation of Insurance Agents, 
to quote only two special libraries. Hitherto, 
the amateur book-collector had no means of 
cataloguing his library simply and consistently. 

Cannot the process of simplification now be 
applied to lending library catalogues? There can 
be few British libraries which continue to apply, 
unmodified, even the (British) Library Associa- 
tion’s recommendations as set out in the Joint 
Code of 1908, and surely the American Library 
Association’s revision of 1949 has plunged the 
profession needlessly deeper into the cataloguing 
jungle. If the new Simplified cataloguing rules 
are in no sense intended to supersede the Joint 
Code in institutional libraries, it is nevertheless 
to be hoped that the Cataloguing Rules Sub- 
Committee now meeting will accept the principle 
of simplification for municipal and county 
libraries. 

A comparative study of the Joint Code and 
the Simplified cataloguing rules is published in 
the current Library World. 


THE ANNUAL LECTURE, 1960 


Mr. D. E. Gerarp, B.A., F.L.A., Deputy City 
Librarian of Nottingham, writes: 


A pity that science dominated the Scarborough 
Conference, as the front page of October Liaison 
assured us it did. Yet to judge from the throw- 
away line at the foot of the same page, which 
summarily dismissed the Annual Lecture given 
this year by Professor William Walsh on “Critical 
practice and educational ideas’’, as “brilliant or 
baffling according to taste’’, clearly the weight of 
scientific papers at the Conference quite extin- 
guished the humanities. Strange, too, that science, 
closed book as it is to most of us, should be 
apparently less baffling (less brilliant, too?), than 
a talk which dealt pregnantly with a situation 
closer to a librarian, I should have thought, than 
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hand or foot; to wit, education. For if librarians 
are not by instinct—and none of my colleagues is 

-apt pupils of scientific method, one might have 
hoped that at least they had ears to hear a 
message of educational content. What is so 
depressing is that the kind of thinking which 
should be second nature to any practising librarian 
with a sense of vocation, and not a mere mecha- 
nism, is treated as ‘‘baffling’’, evidently a kind of 
journalistic shorthand for “irrelevant and un- 
important as a Conference issue’’. Thus dispirited, 
I feel inclined to add a footnote—if this doesn’t 
seem too impertinent or baffling—in extenuation 
of Professor Walsh’s bizarre choice of theme. If 
only that theme could inform the mind and out- 
look of each member of the L.A.! 

Admittedly, the idea of conveying the message 
by discussing the work of a single critic, Dr. 
Leavis, might make the theme seem a narrow 
one for a Conference, but the whole point is 
that Leavis’s name is linked for all time with a 
shift of consciousness and a radical change of 
attitude on the part of educationalists every- 
where, which has had a reciprocal action par- 
ticularly among the young and the young 
middie-aged in every sector of society where 
education is endemic, and surely that includes 
us? I don’t wish to restate what Walsh said so 
pointedly; it is all there, fortunately preserved, 
perhaps the only paper worth preserving, in the 
printed Conference Proceedings, 1960, but if 
reception of the paper was as casual as it seems 
to have been, then it would seem necessary to 
indicate the reasons why it should be an impor- 
tant subject to an audience of librarians, and 
not just a supernumerary, a luxury for whoever 
might be odd enough to have a taste for that sort 
of thing. 

Very briefly it behoves us, doesn’t it, to realize 
why we exist as librarians, and so as educational 
agents, and I take it that there is no longer an 
argument about our function as such? Our 
peculiar interest in the culture, and that is simply 
the environment, of our day and age, ultimately 
depends on the quality of the best that is being 
thought and written, and that, in turn, depends 
on the use of language: the use of our own 
mother tongue, particularly the imaginative and 
creative use—the printed word, in short, and that 
brings the whole discussion back to us, the 
librarians and keepers of the words. Now all that 
Professor Walsh was doing was to outline the 
implications of this. For people intimately part 
of environment, or culture, or society (for they 
are all synonymous), the implications matter. By 
taking as his exemplum the work of Dr. Leavis, 
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he showed how critical acumen has been shar- 
pened and profoundly altered in the past thirty 
years. The changed consciousness which the best 
writers of the 20th-century have engendered 
demanded a changed critical attention, and 
criticism -is only judgement. Leavis brought this 
about with great labour, since any revolution in 
thought is laborious. But the result was to make 
the formation of judgement (i.e., criticism) that 
‘astringent and social function in a lax, atomized 
age’’, as Professor Walsh put it, and we fervently 
hope he means atomized only in the realm of 
thought and not matter! 

The point for librarians in all this is that 
criticism which teaches social values is a very 
different thing from that which is the province of 
elegant Bloomsburyites. Abstract self-indulgence 
by aesthetes utterly far removed from life is 
thus replaced by a discipline that has personal 
connotations, significance for the individual 
mind, and profound social and moral purpose. 
This is the world not of literati but of living 
men, and every professional librarian ought to 
know that this mental revolution has now been 
won, and that it affects him keenly. We have 
been taught adequacy of response to an age that 
demands a mature response, and since we all 
earn our living in the end by the printed book, 
such response is not the desirable attainment of 
only those who take Finals, Part 3(a), but of us 
all, 

This kind of response calls for a pretty mature 
moral faculty, and for powers of thinking and 
feeling above average. Difficult to acquire? Yes, 
but so is everything worth having. A social 
functionary like a librarian surely needs to be 
emotionally more alive, intellectually more 
capable, and morally more honest that those for 
whom he functions. 

Conviction can move mountains and is always 
potent. On this issue of the educational value of 
criticism conviction certainly modified the 
sensibility of an age, as Walsh claims Dr. Leavis 
has done. Vitality, the quality of life, which means 
for us in the book business inoculation against 
environment, is bringing about a new realism in 
dealing with the young and in revaluation of 
existing academic staleness. Libraries are going 
to see the results of this rethinking, and it is this 
which points to the relevance of Walsh’s paper. 

These are fundamental issues, not marginal 
ones. Quality of life, not measurement of life, is 
the important thing, for our purposes. It is more 
essential to us than the details of when, where, 
how and by whom a National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology will be founded, since 
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that establishment, though of great utility, does 
not touch the deepest springs of impulse nor 
remedy the needs of a nation deficient in social 
passion. That is why it would have been better 
had something other than science dominated the 
Conference. 

I commend the Annual Lecture in the Pro- 
ceedings to everyone’s careful and sustained 
attention. 


L.A. Library Additions 


June To SepremBer, 1960 
{Ist List] 


010—BiBLIOGRAPHY 

Kuursuip, A. Ten years’ work in librarianship in 
Pakistan: an author and subject index to literature 

on library science and librarianship, 1947-1957. 
Karachi, Department of Library Science, University 

of Karachi, 1959. 20 p. 016.0209547 
BRANNEN, G. B. Technical information services: a litera- 
ture survey. New York, International Business 
Machines Research Center, 1959. 45 p. 016.0295 
VEREINIGUNG EVANGELISCHER. BUCHHANDLER EV. 
SrutrGart. Das evangelische schrifttum, cin syste- 
matisches verzeichnis. Stuttgart, Verbandssortiment 
Evangelischer Buchhandler e. GMBH., 1959. 

336 p. 016.243 
Saver, K. O. and GrinGmutu, G. Handbuch der 
technischen dokumentation und _bibliographie. 
Munchen, Verlag Dokumentation der Technik, 
[c.1960], 4v. 016.6 
NorTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE TECHNICAL COLLEGE. Mechani- 
cal engineering: a guide to books and periodicals in 

the college library. Cheltenham, 1960. iii, 38 p. 
016.621 

Asus. Furntrure Group. Union-list of periodicals 
dealing with furniture, timber, woodworking and 
allied subjects, 1958. 13 1. 016.684105 
COUNCIL FOR British ARCHEOLOGY. British archeology: 
a book list. London, 1960. 43 p. 016.91342 
LIBRARIAN, THE. Subject guide to books. Vol. 2: bio- 
graphy, family history, heraldry, genealogy, etc. 
London, J. Clarke, 1960. vi, 279 p. 016.92 
OaxkesnotTt, E. Childhood in autobiography. Cambridge, 
published for the National Book League at the 
University Press, 1960. 24 p. (Readers’ Guides, 
fourth series, no. 1). 016.92 
TRENTON Strate Coriece. Roscoe L. West Liprary. 
Europe today: a bibliography. 3rd rev. ed,, 1960. 

27 1. 016.94 
NATIONAL Book LeaGue. Books on the British Common- 
wealth and its constituent territories. London, 1959. 

31 p. 016.942 

020—Lisrary Economy 

Autstept, V. editor, and others. Biblioteksproblem: 
nagra synpunkter pa biblioteksarbetets organisation 

och rationalisering. Stockholm, Natur och Kultur, 

c 1959. 168 p. 020.2 
Brne (Brno) (Czecu). UNIVERSITNI KNIHOVNA. Rusko- 
Cesky a Cesko-Rusky knihovnicky slovnicek. Praha, 
Statni Pedagogicke Nakladatelstvi, 1956. 60 p. (Na 
poma knihovnickum etenarum 6). 020.3 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Dort delde kutuphanecilik terimleri soziugu 
(vocabularium bibliothecarii); genisleterek gozden 
geciren. Ankara, Turk Tarin Kurumu Basimeri, 
1959. xL, 379 p. 020.3 
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INSTITUTO BRASILEIRO DE BiBLiOGRAFIA E DOCUMENTACAO. 
Brazilian Institute of Bibliography and Documenta- 
tion: Decree no. 35. 124, of February 27, 1954: of 
April 29, 1954 . Rio de Janeiro, 1956. 12 p. 

020.6228 1 

... CONSELHO NACIONAL DE Pesquisas. O 1.B.B.D. e os 
servicos que se propoe a prestar, por lydia de quesroy 
Sambaguy. Rio de Janeiro, 1958. 22 p. 020.6228! 

Relatorio. Rio de Janeiro, 1957. 020.6228 1 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION IN LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Notes for tutors: registration, classification and 
cataloguing; rev. ed. Purley London and Home 
Counties Branch of the Library Association. 1960. 

020.7 

LipRARY ASSOCIATION. REFERENCE, SPECIAL AND INFOR- 
MATION Section. Library Telex directory. London, 
1960. 15 p. 021.64 

CANADIAN LisrRary Week Councit Inc. Report on 
Canadian Library Week, April 3-9, 1960. (Toronto), 
1960. 12 p. 021.7 

LipraAry AssociaTION. Public library buildings: the way 
ahead. London, 1960. 13 p. 022.314 

Dupin. Universiry. Trinity CoLceGce. International 
architectural competition for a new library building 
Dublin, 1960. 31 p. 022.317 

Fiitcrort, D. J. Report on a self-service photocopying 
experiment in the library of the Manchester College 
of Science and Technology, Manchester, The Library, 
Manchester College of Science and Technology, 
1960. 7 1. ! 025.129 

HERTFORDSHIRE. COUNTY COUNCIL. TECHNICAL INFOR- 
MATION Service. Microtexts as media for publica- 
tion: the papers and discussion of a symposium held 
at Hatfield Technical College on the 10th November. 
1959. Hertford, 87 p., 1960. 025.129 

LiepicH, W. Anwendungsmoglich keiten der vertikala- 
blage. Koln, Greven Verlag, 1959. 90 p. (Arbeiten 
aus dem _ Bibliothekar-Lehrinstitut des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen Heft 18). 025.17 

Davinson, D. E. Periodicals: a manual of practice for 
librarians. London, Grafton & Co., 1960. xiv, 
165 p. 025.173 

Pickett, A. G. and Lemcor, M. M., joint authors. 
Preservation and storage of sound recordings 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1959, vii, 74 p. 

025.178 

U.S. Fie_p SEMINAR ON LiprRaRy REFERENCE SERVICES 
FOR JAPANESE LIBRARIANS. American libraries: report 
of the U.S. Field Seminar on library reference 
services for Japanese librarians. Tokyo, 1960. 
v, 147 p. 025.52 

RANGANATHAN, S. R. and Gira, K., editors. Social 
science research and libraries: papers and summary 
proceedings of the library seminar on research in 
the social sciences, New Delhi, 2-4 Jan., 1959. 
Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1960. 196 p. 
(Ranganathan Series in Library Science, 5). 026.3 

Asis. Survey of information/library units in industria! 
and commercial organisations, London, 1960. [6). 
42, vip. 026.6 

Rapa, V. Zpravodajsko-bibliograficka sluzba ve statnich 
technickych knihovnach v CSR. Praha, Knihovna 
Vysokych Skol Technickych v Praze, 1960. 119 [2] 1. 

026.6 

New ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. New Zealand 
library resources. Wellington, 1960. 70 p. 027.04931 

VASTERAS. BYGGNADSKOMMITTEN FOR STIFTS-OCH LANDs- 
BIBLIOTEKET. Landsbiblioteket, Vasteras. 1958. 
90 p. 027.4485 
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Liprary. Guide to the library. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 1960. 12 p. 027.74281 
COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
Union. Bibliografia de literatura infantil, Washing- 
ton, Union Panamericana secretaria general de la 
organizacion de los Estados Americanos, 1959. 
70 p 028.5 
HURLIMANN, B. Europaische kinderbucher in drei 
jahrhunderten. Zurich und Freiberg im Breisgau 
Atlantis Verlag. c 1959. 247 p. 028.5 
Wooprte.p & STANLEY LimiTEeD, firm. Prize winners, 
Scarborough, September, 1960. Huddersfield, 1960, 
10 p. 028.5 
Astip. Cranfield research project: report on the first 
stage of an investigation into the comparative 
efficiency of indexing system. Cranfield, The College 
of Aeronautics, 1960. [9], 166 p. 029.5 
Wi.tson, H. W. firm publishers. The cataloguing and 
indexing services, rev. ed. New York, 1959, 31 p. 
029.5 


DURHAM. UNIVERSITY 


OSO—GENERAL PERIODICALS 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION FOR STANDARDISATION. 
Short contents list of periodicals or other documents. 
{The Hague], 1956. 3 p. (ISO recommendation 
R18). 050 

. International code for the abbreviation of titles of 
periodicals. [The Hague”], 1954. 4 p. (ISO recom- 
mendation R4). 050.148 

070-——NEWSPAPERS 

SWEDEN. KUNGL. BiBLioTEK. STOCKHOLM. The birth of 
the European press as reflected in the newspaper 
collection of the Royal Library: an exhibition 
catalogue. Stockholm, 1960. 35 p. (Kungl. Biblio- 
tekets Utstallningskatalog nr. 24). 070.9 


090—Book RARITIES 
Torres, C. Memorial de agravios; edition facsimilar de 
la representacion del cabildo de santaje a la suprema 
junta central de Espana el 20 de Noviembre de 1809 
tomada de la que hizo N. Lora en Bogota en el ano 
de 1832. Bogota, D. E. Libreria Voluntad, 1960. 094 


600—UseEFUL ARTS 
CHuRCH, R. W., editor. The manufacture and testing of 
durable book papers: Richmond [Virginia], The 
Virginia State Library, 1960. 63 p. (Virginia State 
Library Publications, no. 13). 676.27 
VAUGHAN, A. J. Modern bookbinding: a treatise covering 
both letterpress and stationery branches of the trade, 
with a section on printing and design. London, 
Charles Skilton Ltd., 1960. vii, 240 p. 686 
G.B. DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH. BUILDING RESEARCH STATION. Floor 
finishes for factories, London, H.M.S.O., 1960. 
10 p. (Factory Building Studies no. 3) 698.9 


800— LITERATURE 
Daicues, D. A critical history of English literature. 
London, Secker & Warburg, 1960. 2 vols. 820.9 


900— History 
SHREWSBURY. LIBRARY, MUSEUM AND ARTS COMMITTEE. 
A list of wills and marriage settlements in the local 
history collection of the Shrewsbury Public Library. 
Shrewsbury, 1958. 25 p. 929.3 
WOLVERHAMPTON. CouNTY BorROUGH COUNCIL. GENERAL 
Purposes Committee. The County Borough of 
Wolverhampton: the official handbook. Cheltenham, 
Ed. J. Burrow & Co. Ltd. [19607]. 188 p. 942.46 
SHEFFIELD. City Councit. Sheffield Civic Information 
Service, 1959. 67 p. 942.74 
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010— BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Powe, L. Books in my baggage: adventures in reading 
and collecting. Cleveland, New York, The World 
Publishing Company, c1960. 255 p. 010 
ARDERN, L. L. John Benjamin Dancer, instrument maker, 
optician and the originator of microphotography. 
London, Library Association, Reference, Special and 
Information Section, North Western Group, 1960. 
19 p. O12 
Brewer, Mrs. F. J., compiler. The John S. Newberry gift 
collection cf Kate Greenaway presented to the 
Detroit Public Library: catalogue. [Detroit], Friends 
of the Detroit Public Library, 1959. [4], 24 p. O12 
Cuitps, J. B. Spanish present day official publications 
notes on bibliographical sources. New Delhi, Annals 
of Library Science, 1959. 69-761 p. 615.46 
Unitep States. Lisrary or CONGRESS. REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT. GENERAL REFERENCE AND BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY Division. Official publications of French 
West Africa, 1946-1958: a guide. Washington, 1960. 
ix, 88 p. 015.661 
WiNcHeLL, C. M. Guide to reference books, 7th ed. third 
supplement, 1956-1958. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1960. vi, 145 p. 016 
Borov, T., and others. Die Bibliographie in den Euro- 
paischen Landern der Volksdemokratie: entwicklung 
und gegenwartiger stand. Bibliothekskommission 
fiir Publikationen beim Staatssekretariat fiir das 
Hoch-und Fachschulwesen [by] Leipzig VEB Verlag 
fir Buch-und Bibliothekswesen, 1960. 165 p. 
016.016 
Szecep, EGyetemt KOnyvrar. A_ szegedi egyetemi 
kényvtaér kiilfoildi bibliografidi. Szeged, Egyetemi 
Kényviar, 1959. 105 p. (A Sze-edi Egyetemi Kén- 
yvtar, KRiadvanyai 43 sz). 016.016 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. UNIVERSITY AND RESEARCH 
Section. EpucaTion Sus-Com’ tree. [Holdings of 
professional library journals :n the libraries of 
universities, some colleges and schools of librarian- 
ship, London, 1960]. [4], 81. 016.02005 
RICHMOND, P. A., compiler. Reading list in classification 
research. [Rochester (N.Y.), University of Rochester 
Library, 1960?] 12 1. 016.0254 
ENGINEERING Societies Liprary, compiler. Bibliography 
on filing, classification and indexing systems for 
engineering offices and libraries. New York, 1960. 
33 p. (ESL Bibliography No. 14). 016.0254662 
ATKINSON, F., The English newspaper since 1900 .. . 
London, The Library Association, 1960. 31 p. 
(Special Subject List No. 32). 016.07 
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AUSTRALIA COMMONWEALTH NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
AUSTRALIAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CENTRE, compiler. 
Union list of newspapers in Australian libraries . . . 
Canberra, Australian Advisory Council on Biblio- 
graphical Services, 1959-parts. 016.07 

Hewrrr, A. R., compiler. Union list of commonwealth 
newspapers in London, Oxford and Cambridge. 
[London]. The Athlone Press, 1960. ix, 101 p. 016.07 

Cartimex. Newspapers and periodicals from Rumania. . . 
Bucaregti, 1960, 58 p. 016.07949 

Jewish AGENCY. YOUTH AND HECHALUTZ DEPARTMENT. 
Youth leader's guide: a bibliographical guide to 
Shabbak and the festivals. Modern Hebrew literature 
in translation, London, 1960. 46 p. 016.29643 

Viet, J., compiler. New towns: aselected annotated bibliog- 
raphy. Paris, UNESCO, 1960. 82 p. (Reports and 
Papers in the Social Sciences no. 12). 016.30926 

Wiener Lisrary, Lonpon. German Jewry: its history, 
life and culture. London, Vallentine, Mitchell, for 
the Wiener Library, 1958. 279 p. (Wiener Library 
catalogue series no. 3). 016.323143 

Hatt, M., and others. A bibliography in economics for 
the Oxford Honor School of Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics, 2nd ed. London, Oxford University 
Press. 1959. 82 p. 016.33 

Smytn, R. L. Economics . . . Conbridge, published for 
the National Book League at the University Press, 
1960. 30 p. (Readers’ Guides, Fourth Series No. 3). 

016.33 

New Yorx (State) University, New York STATE 
ScHoot or INDUSTRIAL AND Laspor RELATIONS. An 
anotated bibliography of industrial relations in the 
small firm. (Ithaca [New York]), 1960. v, 45 p. 
(Bibliography Series No. 3). 016.3311 

CLIFFORD-VAUGHAN, F. M. MCA. A selective biblio- 
graphy of works on international law. London, Paris, 
1960. xxxii. 50 |. 016.341 

Baron, G. A bibliographical guide to the English edu- 
cational system. 2nd ed. London, University of 
London, the Athlone Press, 1960.97 p. 016.370942 

LiprarRy ASSOCIATION. CoUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Readers guide to books on science for everyman. 
London, 1960. 20 p. (Readers’ Guide . . . New Series, 
No. 56). 016.5 

Wettcome HrstoricaL Mepicat Liprary, LONDON. 
Current work: the history of medicine: an inter- 
national bibliography. Address supplement. London, 
[1960 7] 95 p. 016.6109 

INSTITUTION OF ELecTRICAL ENGiNeEERS. Catalogue of the 
lending library . . . London, The Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, 1959-. 016.6213 

Copun, E. M., compiler. Handlist of basic reference 
material for librarians and information officers in 
electrical and electronic engineering . . . London, 
Aslib Electronics Group 1960. 50 p. 016.621381 

Great Britain. Ministry OF Power. SArety IN MINES 
RESEARCH ESTABLISHMENT. S.M.R.E. bibliography, 
2nd ed. 1960. 177 p. 016.6228 

ALPINE GARDEN Soctety. Catalogue of the Alpine Garden 
Society Library. 4th ed. . . . Farnborough (Kent), 
1959, 22 p. 016.6359672 

AUSTRALIA, COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESPFARCH ORGANIZATION SHEEP BioLoGy LABORA- 
Tory. East European literature on physiology, 
breeding and husbandry of the sheep, 1956-1959. 
Prospect [N.S.W.], 1959. xi, 48 p. (Bibliography, 
No. 3). 016.6363 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. Periodicals of 
special interest to blind persons—Canada and the 
United States [New York], 1960. 38 p. 016.65538 

LONDON SCHOOL OF PRINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTs. 
Liprary, NATIONAL Book LeaGur and St. Bript 
PrRinTING Liprary. Bookbinding and warehouse 
work : a guide to the literature available up to 1957; 
.. . London, 1959. 41 p. 016.686 


{[Royat Instirure or British Arcuitects. Liprary}. 
Periodicals currently received in the R.I.B.A. 
Library. [London, [1958].] 4 p. 016.7205 

LiBRARY ASSOCIATION. COUNTY LIBRARIES SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on photography, London, 
1960, 32 p. (Readers’ guide . . . new series No. 60) 

016.77 

Kroun, E. C., compiler. The history of music: an index 
to the literature available in a selected group of 
musicological publications . . . St. Louis, Baton 
Music Co., 1958, xxi, 463 p. 016.7809 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. CouNTY LiBRARIES SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on jazz. London, 1960. 16 p. 

016.78157 

Kraus, E., editor. International history of teaching aids 
in music education . . . Cologne-Klettenberg, Inter- 
national Society for Music Education, 1959, 62 p. 

016.7877 


NATIONAL Book LeaGue. Producing a play: annotated 
London, 1959, 11 p. 016.79202 


Frencn, S., firm. French's play parade: no. 27, Sept., 
1960: supplement to the Guide to Selecting Plays. 
London, 1960. 15 p. 016.8082 

Yorxsuire, East Ripinc, County Lisraries. Spotlight. 
Part one—one act plays: a comprehensive list of 
plays in stock. Beverley, 1960. 55 p. 016.8082 


BLANCK, J., compiler. Bibliography of American literature : 
compiled by Jacob Blanck for the Bibliographical 
Society of America, vol. 3, Edward Eggleston to 
Bret Harte, New Haven, Yale University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1959. xxi, 482 p. 

016.81 


Acticx, R. D., and WriGut, A. Selective bibliography 
for the study of English and American literature . . . 
New York. The Macmillan Company, c 1960. xi. 
138 p. 

Eton Book Company, firm editor. Catalogue of Chinese 
classical books . . . Kowloon, 1959. 60 p. 016.8951 


JAPAN P.E.N. Cus. Japanese literature in European 
languages: a bibliography [Téky6], [1957/60], ix, 
[3], 69 1. 016.8956 

SOUTHAMPTON. UNiversity. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION. 
Liprary. Sample studies in geography: a biblio- 
graphy. Southampton, 1960. 22 p. 016.91 

Ropcer, E. M., compiler. The large-scale county maps 
of the British Isles, 1596-1850: a union list . . . 
Oxford, Bodleian library, 1960. 52 p. 016.91242 


DuaguHam. University. Liprary. Maps of Durham, 1607- 
1872 in the University Library, Durham: a supple- 
mentary catalogue. Durham, G. Bailes & Sons, 
printer, for the University of Durham Library, 1960. 
16 p. (Durham University Library Publications, 
No. la). 016.9124281 


Liprary ASSOCIATION. CouNTY Liprarifs SECTION. 
Readers’ guide to books on archaeology (excluding 
the British Isles). London, 1960. 23 p. (Readers’ 
Guide . . . New Series No. 58). 016.913 
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BritisH REcoRDsS ASSOCIATION. Catalogue of an exhibition 
of borough charters on the occasion of the annual 
conference, 1959. [London], 1959. 50 p. 016.942 

WorRLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
TEACHING Proression. A reading guide to Asia for 
teachers. Washington, D.C., 1959. 20 p. 016.95 

ATLANTIC PROVINCES LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Atlantic 
provinces checklist: a guide to current information 
in books, pamphlets, government publications, mag- 
azine articles and documentary films. Vol. 2, Jan 
Dec., 1958. Halifax, 1959. 016.9715/9 

HISPANIC AND Luso-BRAZILIAN Councits. Latin Ameri- 
can introduction to the basic books in English con- 


cerning the countries of Latin America. London. v. 


30 p. 016.98 
Boston. UNtversity. Liprary. Index to the classed 
catalog of the Boston University Library. Boston, 
G. K. Hall & Co., 1960. 931 p. 017.1 
INDIA. NATIONAL LiprRAry. CALCUTTA. Author catalogue 
of printed books in Bengali language. Vol. 3. Cal- 
cutta. 1959, 018 
CEMENT AND CONCRETE ASSOCIATION. Catalogue of text 
and reference books in the library, London, 1959. 
109 p. 019 
TayYtor, S., and Ramage, D. The ancient library in 
Cartmel Priory Church; 2nd ed. enl. and corrected. 
Durham, University Library, 1959. 37 p. (Durham 
University Library Publications, No. 3). 019.2 


020—Lisrary ECONOMY 


Frencn, Z. J. Step by step library organization: a basic 
organization manual for libraries with book collec- 
tions of 5,000 or less ... Topeka [Kansas Traveling 
Libraries Commission, 1959]. 36 p. 020.2 

HARRISON, K. C. First steps in librarianship: a student's 
guide. 2nd ed. fully revised and rewritten. London, 
Grafton & Co., 1960. 243 p. 020.2 

Pactric NortH West Association. PNLA 1909-1959: a 
chronological summary of fifty eventful years. (Ta- 
coma Wadi), Pacific North West Association, 1959. 
43 p. . 020.623979 

Wo tr, E. Libraries and librarians: an address . 
Philadelphia, Drexel Institute of Technology, 1959. 
[16] p. (Drexel Library School Series No. 2). 021 

CARMICHAEL, L. Reading and education re-evaluated: an 
address on Founder’s Day, December 8th, 1959, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 1959. [12 p.] (Drexel Library 
School series no. 3). 021.2 

Gins, J. P. Foreign book procurement: the decennial 
Farmington Plan survey and afterwards. London, 
Aslib, 1960. 9 p. 021.64 

BoRGWARDT, S. Library display Johannesburg, 
Witwatersrand University Press, 1960. vi, 190 p. 

021.7 

CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. . . . Canadian public 
library laws, 1960. Ottawa, 1960. vii, 1991. (Reference 
Publication no. 2) 021.8971 

{Royat Institute or British ARCHITECTS. LIBRARY] 
International, national and public libraries 1951- 
1956. [London 1956] 4 p. 022.315 

HELSINKI. YLIOPISTON, KirsasTO. Bibliotheca renovata: 
Helsingin Yliopistan kirjasto. Helsinki, 1957. 

2.33471 

Parceter, P. S. The reproduction of catalogue cards. . . 
London, The Library Association, 1960. 47 p. 
(Library Association Pamphlet, no. 20). 025.129 
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Students’ 
Type Sheets 


A new set of students’ lettering 
sheets, showing large-size alpha- 
bets in such well-known faces as 
Baskerville, Plantin, Garamond, 
Bembo, Bodoni, Perpetua, Alber- 
tus, Times, Gill Sans, Rockwell, 
Klang, Walbaum and Falstaff, is 
now available price Is. 


The Monotype Corporation Ltd. 
43 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


Reg. Trade Mark: Monotype 


9-900-909-0000. 
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CALIFORNIA UNtversiTy. SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. The 
climate of book selection: some influences on school 
and public librar.es. Berkeley, 1959. vi, 98 p. 02521 

MartHews, M., and Murpocn, M., joint authers. 
Weeding and replacement : [Los Angeles. University of 
Southern California], 1959, Variously paged. 025.21 

BARNARD, C. C. Bibliographical citation, 2nd ed. London. 
James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 1960. 20 p. 025.3 

Levy, R. Principles of cataloguing: a manual for libra- 
rians. Tel-Aviv, Mifale Tarbut V’chinukh, Ltd., 1958. 
150 [2] p. 025.3 

Unitrep States. Lisrary or Conoress. The cataloguing- 
in-source experiment. Washington, 1960. xxiv, 199 p. 

025.3 

Luserzxy, S. Code of cataloging rules: author and 
title entry. An unfinished draft for a new edition of 
cataloguing rules, prepared for the Catalog Code 
Revision Committee, . . .; with an explanatory com- 
mentary by Paul Dunkin . . . [Chicago], American 
Library Association, Resources and Technical Services 
Division, Cataloguing and Classification Section. 
Cataloguing Code Revision Committee, 1960. xv, 
86 p. 025.32 

Luey, O. L. Terminology, form, specificity and the 
syndetic structure of subject headings for English 
literature. [New York], Columbia University, 1958. 
x, 491 1. 025.3382 

British Fitm Institute. Rules for use in the cata- 
loguing department of the National Film Archive. 
Sth revised ed. London, 1960. 46 p. 025.34177 


jDue to the difficulty of obtaining type for accents, 
these have been omitted in all titles.] 
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Reviews 


Mutts (J.). A modern outline of library classifica- 
tion. 1960. 196 pp. (Chapman and Hall, 36s.) 
This textbook is based on the lectures Mr. 
Mills has been giving to Registration students at 
the North-Western Polytechnic. He begins by 
demonstrating the theory of classification, using 
to a great extent the more commonly accepted 
terminology of Ranganathan. He shows the 
necessity for facet analysis and justifies by 
arguments from common sense the PMEST 
formula for combining facets. Then follows a 
discussion of the problems of making a general 
classification scheme: notably, sequence of main 
classes, common facets and notation. Examples 
are drawn from the six major schemes studied 
today: Dewey, UDC, Library of Congress, 
Subject, Bibliographic and Colon Classification. 
Each of these schemes in turn is then briefly 
examined from the points of view of general 
principles and arrangement, use of facet analysis, 
notation and indexing. Specific subjects are used 
to illustrate practical application of the scheme 
and the necessary alphabetical index entries for 
the class marks obtained are worked out. 

The scheme prepared for the British catalogue 
of music is taken as an exemplar of a special 
classification, “‘because it serves as a clear example 
of how special classifications are likely to be con- 
structed in the future’. 

A general chapter on practical classification and 
indexing shows the student how to apply the 
principles he has learnt to the schemes he has 
studied. Other forms of indexing and mechanical 
selection of coded items are referred to. 

The book does admirably what it sets out to 
do: to introduce the student to current ideas on 
classification and to help him place books and 
subjects in a modern library. It is not entirely 
a do-it-yourself book; some of the statements 
need further elucidation—a few could do with 
more support—in the classroom. The style retains 
the easy colloquialism of Mr. Mills’s own lectures. 

The Outline is by no means as sketchy as the 
pagination suggests: a full page of text contains 
nearly seven hundred words, in about fifty-seven 
lines of Varitype, covering a printed area of seven 
inches by five inches. It is physically difficult to 
read, to skip and to refer to. The typing has been 
done very carefully, but the pages do not invite. 
The student, however, who is put off by appear- 
ances will lose a valuable guide. 

Mary PiGGoTT 


Vickery (B. C.) Classification and indexing in 
science. 2nd ed., enl. 1959. xx, 235 pp. 
(Butterworths Scientific Publications). 


The first edition of this book, which appeared 
in 1958, was something of a landmark in classifi- 
cation literature, and it must indeed be pleasing 
for the author and publisher that a new edition 
has so soon been necessary. The principal changes 
are in the chapters on “Indexing’’ and “*Mechani- 
cal Selection”’ and embody the rather inconclusive 
results of the International Conference on Scien- 
tific Information held in Washington in Novem- 
ber, 1958. The second edition has fifty pages 
more than the first. 

The avowed purpose of the book is to present 
the case for faceted classification, and this it does 
very well. The author has been associated with 
the Classification Research Group since its 
formation, and the Group has progressed some 
way beyond the rather limiting framework of 
Ranganathan’s views with which it started, 
while always acknowledging (as Mr. Vickery 
again acknowledges in his preface) its debt to 
his fundamental ideas. Appendix B gives examples 
of faceted schedules made by Mr. Vickery and 
other members of the Group, and evidence is 
accumulating that faceted schemes are a real 
advance over traditional classifications such as 
UDC. 

Not only is this evidence leading more people 
to interest in faceted classification, but Mr. 
Vickery shows clearly how “precise and flexible 
subject analysis” is fundamental' to alphabetical 
indexing and to mechanical selection; in other 
words, to all sound methods of information 
retrieval. 

The book is well written, and expounds 
reasonably clearly an intricate subject, the 
terminology of which (and this is not the author’s 
fault) is not always as clear or well-chosen as it 
might be. Because of this, and because many 
people have allowed themselves to be terrified by 
the apparent complexities of the subject, your 
reviewer still holds the opinion, expressed on the 
first edition, that a glossary would be a valuable 
addition to the book. The omission is all the 
more curious since the author already has one 
notable glossary to his credit in this field. 

The book is well printed and produced and 
has a good index. 

D. J. CAMPBELL 
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The Armorial quarterly. Volume I (four parts 
November, 1959—August, 1960). Edited by 
Lt.-Col. Robert Gayre, of Gayre and Nigg. 
1 Darnaway St., Edinburgh, 21s. p.a 

Whilst some periodicals depend for success on 
their ability to keep readers up-to-date with 
latest developments in their subject field, others 
have value in serving as vehicles for recording 
specialized research which often will never 
appear in book form. In the latter class is this 
new periodical with a field of interest wide 
enough to include any aspect of an entrancing 
subject. It defines itself as “an international 
quarterly journal of heraldry, genealogy, nobiliary 


law, heraldic art, historic houses, orders of 
chivalry, ex libris and related subjects’. 
Without discussing whether journal and 


quarterly are compatible terms, the first four 
issues contain articles that certainly are diverse 
in subject matter. The international conception 
is apparent from the impressive list of authorities 
with familar names who serve as honorary 
advisers in countries in all parts of the world. 

Each issue contains about 60 pp., demy 8vo, 
and is priced at 6s. The many illustrations in line 
block and fine screen half-tone are of high 
quality, and often colour is used to advantage. 
There is nothing more decorative than heraldry 
in colour, and illustrations of tartans must have 
it. By using glossy paper throughout there is 
complete freedom to illustrate with the text 
instead of relying upon inserted plates. Pedigrees 
are beautifully written by an experienced calli- 
grapher. Printing is of good standard although 
italics in text appear unduly light occasionally 

The quality of the articles themselves is high. 
One would expect this with a new periodical 
when material for print is plentiful and to put 
the best on show at first is natural, but one has a 
sense that the editor is most confident that this 
standard can be maintained. Each article in 
English has a 100-word summary appended in 
French and German as well as_ biographical 
notes of contributors. 

There is no indication that the periodical will 
be indexed. It will lose a lot in value as a reference 
source if it is not. 

The Armorial’s general character recalls another 
heraldic quarterly, The Ancestor, which was 


edited by Oswald Barron and which ran for only 
12 issues between April, 1902 and January, 1905. 
This is still most useful as a reference work 
because it was indexed. Let us hope this new 
periodical will get sufficient subscriber support to 
continue for longer than its distinguished pre- 
decessor. 


W. J. Hite 
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Obituaries 
W. C. Berwick Sayers 


[Two obituaries of Mr. Berwick Sayers appeared 
in our November issue. Further tributes received 
appear below.] 


Dr. S. R. RANGANATHAN, M.A., L.T., F.L.A., 
writes: 

Bernard I. Palmer's letter of 12th October, 
1960, broke the news of the happening on Friday, 
7th October. It was absolutely unexpected and a 
great shock. I had been hoping to be in London 
to join his friends and students on the occasion 
of presenting to him the Festschrift under prepara- 
tion. But, alas, it has now to be a memorial 
volume. 

Sayers has shaped the outlook of the last two 
generations of librarians in the English-speaking 
world. I owe to him the delight brought to me 
by the profession. During the first nine months of 
my life as librarian, I could not find anything in 
the profession to grip me or to retain me in it. 
But, I met Sayers early in October, 1924. His very 
first talk to the class converted me. That talk 
revealed, in a flash, the possible reaches of 
librarianship into the intellectual plane. Indeed, 
that very day, I changed the term “librarianship” 
in my mind into the term “‘library science’’; and 
that talk of his made me decide to stay on in the 
profession. 

I found the course in University College 
riddled with many subjects not very relevant to 
library science. This made me think of with- 
drawing myself from the course. But Sayers 
advised me to stay on and take only the essential 
subjects. That was a brave and far-sighted 
suggestion. That was a measure of his sense of 
realism. 

In November that year he took me to the 
Carnegie Rural Library Conference. There, he 
introduced me to several celebrities such as Lord 
Haldane, Miss Haldane, and Col. Mitchell. He 
introduced me also to several librarians. This was 
of great help to me throughout the year. Then, he 
allowed me to spend December in his own library 
system in Croydon, working as an apprentice in 
different departments. He then chalked out for 
me a scheme of visits to several libraries in Great 
Britain. This was a measure of his kindness to 
his students. 

Sayers was the first person to write out an 
elaborate, consistent, and complete grammar of 
classificatory language. His two treatises have 
gone through several editions. The elegance of 
their exposition has made them popular among 
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students. They have been holding the field for 
nearly half a century. In spite of his having been 
first to enter the field, he accepted with enthusiasm 
newcomers such as Bliss and myself. He even went 
to the extent of devoting some sections and even 
whole chapters of his books to the works of new- 
comers. That was a measure of his catholicity as 
a scholar. 

In May, 1957, I was in London on my way to 
the Dorking Conference on Classification and 
Information Retrieval. From the house of A. J. 
Wells, | telephoned to Sayers asking him to go 
to Dorking with us. “I have no invitation”, he 
said, “but I shall go with you; because an 
international conference on a subject dear to our 
hearts is beyond formality of any kind.’ This 
was a measure of the capacity of his enthusiasm 
for the subject to wipe out barriers ‘of all kinds 
and of his being a scientist at heart. 

His speech at the Dorking Conference was 
remarkable as much for its brevity and eloquence 
as for its penetration and certitude. His words of 
introduction in my Five laws of library science 
have the same qualities in abundant measure. He 
had spent some hours with me in 1925 while 
struggling with the first steps in the design of 
Colon Classification. His interest extended to 
many branches of library science. His book on 
library service to children broke new ground. In 
his advocacy of the open access system, he had 
been a worthy participant of James Duff Brown. 
To the very last day of his life, he was keeping 
himself abreast of most of the new developments 
in library science. Four years ago, he told me, 
““Nowadays, our subject is being taken to great 
depths. Sometimes, it takes me an hour to study 
a page of some of the new writings. But, I 
persist in following them.”’ This is a measure of 
how lightly old age sat on him and of how young 
he continued to be in mind. 

Sayers lived a full life. It was a rich life. It 
will be a source of inspiration to the librarians of 
the present and the future. 

In 1950, I wrote to the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London asking her to signalize the 
centenary celebrations of British library legis- 
lation by the conferment of an honorary doctorate 
on Berwick Sayers in recognition of his pioneering 
services to library science and to library education. 
Unfortunately, the centenary year was left to pass 
away without any such gesture of academic 
recognition of the library profession. It was a 
disappointment to his friends and students and 
to many of the progressive thinkers within the 
profession. However, a prominent place in the 
history of library science and library service is 
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assured to Berwick Sayers on the basis of his 
outstanding contributions to library science and 
his achievement as a practising librarian. 

May his soul rest in peace and delight! 


Mr. ARCHIBALD SpArKE, M.A., F.R.S.L., 
F.L.A., writes: 

The passing of Sayers came as a shock to me 
as, in his last letter, he seemed full of the joys of 
life, and told me of his month’s holiday in 
Cornwall amidst the windswept stretches of 
sea-shore, the lovely sea, the trees, flowers and 
scents of the countryside and how much he was 
looking forward to the Conference at Scarborough 
and meeting so many old friends. He had ine 
charm of attracting friends, and holding them. 
I first met him at a meeting in Bolton when he 
was appointed to Wallasey, in 1915, and we have 
corresponded ever since. He will long be remem- 
bered by the senior members of the Library 
Association, and gratefully by the students, not 
only for his textbooks on librarianship, but for 
his lectures at the Library School in the University 
of London. He was interested in music and wrote 
a life of Samuel Coleridge Taylor, a standard 
work of which a second edition appeared in 1927. 
He was gathering material for a life of Louis 
Stanley Jast, to which I was able to add (another 
of my personal friends), saying he would use it 
“‘with discretion” as, like me, he thought ‘‘most 
biographies and autobiographies should be 
classified as Fiction’. Sayers led an extremely 
busy life, and he will be much missed by the 
Council of the Association, and by a large circle 
of personal friends. 


Mr. W BENSON THORNE, F.L.A., writes: 

The passing of Berwick Sayers has removed a 
notable figure from the field of British librarian- 
ship, but it is unlikely his name will ever disappear 
from its annals, for his achievements are em- 
bedded too deeply in its history for that to happen. 
His books, his lectures, his active share in prac- 
tically all progressive movements for the advance- 
ment of library services have given him a position 
that can never be overlooked. His death has 
deprived me of the fellowship of one with whom 
I had been on close friendly terms for more than 
fifty years, and from whom I had received much 
encouragement at all times: I take pride in paying 
this small tribute to his memory. 


Davison.—The East Midlands has suffered a 
grievous loss in the recent death of Mr. Ronald 
Davison, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Long Eaton, 
on 7th October, 1960. 
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He commenced his career at Tynemouth, and 
after war service was appointed Chief Assistant 
at Long Eaton in 1945, being promoted to the 
chiefship two years later. The excellent library 
service, which he had done so much to build up, 
is itself the best possible tribute to his professional 
ability, but he was also known to many younger 
members of the Library Association as a corres- 
pondence course tutor for the First Professional 
Examination. 

Locally he was held in the highest esteem for 
his quiet work for the community. A convinced 
Christian, he was a Past President of the Long 
Eaton Free Church Federal Council, and a 
Sunday School worker and Deacon in his own 
Baptist Church. 

By his death at the tragically early age of 41, 
the Long Eaton Urban District Council have lost 
a most capable and conscientious officer; his 
readers have lost the services of a man completely 
dedicated to their welfare; and those of us who 
were privileged to share his delightful friendship 
have sustained a grievous blow. 

He leaves behind a widow and two children, 
and to them we offer our sincere sympathy. 


Epwarps.—We regret to note the death of 
Mr. H. H. Edwards, F.L.A., formerly Chief 
Librarian of St. Helens, on 26th August. 

Mr. Edwards was articled to the then new 
library at St. Helens in 1898 and was appointed 
Chief Librarian in 1928, a post he held for 20 
years until his retirement. His long, patient and 
painstaking work at St. Helens had been a major 
contribution to the high standard of public library 
service in that borough. 


RECORD.—We regret to note the death of Mr. 
P. D. Record, M.A., F.L.A., in October. Mr. 
Record, who was Assistant Secretary to the Ox- 
ford University Appointments Committee, was 
previously at the Bodleian Library. His pamphlet 
A survey of thesis literature in British libraries 
was published by the Association in 1950. 


VaLe.—Only this autumn George F. Vale 
wrote in these columns of Gurner Jones, *‘[I] 
shall treasure the memory of his friendship for 
the rest of my life.” It is desolating to think how 
quickly he was (on November 12th) to follow his 
lifelong intimate into the shades. As he wrote the 
words, was the Spirit of Irony at his elbow? 
It must surely have been. For weary months, 
those of us who were close to him divined how 
sorely he was afflicted, and were at pains to keep 
it from him; we have every reason now to think 
that George divined how sorely he was afflicted, 
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and was at pains to keep it from us. That would 
have been typical of his quality. Old Robert 
Burton perhaps had the right of it when he 
said, “‘The gods are well pleased when they see 
great men contending with adversity.” 

Sub-Librarian, Bethnal Green, 1919; Borough Libra- 
rian, 1934; Councillor of the A.A.L. 1919-1933; President, 
1927-1928; Chairman, London and Home Counties 
Branch, 1950; superannuated, 1950; so, in résumé, ran 
his career. But one does not give one’s love to a career, 
and it is the man who occupies my thoughts at this 
grievous juncture. 

The secret of George’s impact upon his generation 
was surely zest. Librarianship to him was not merely a 
living, but a way of living. He believed in librarianship 
He loved librarianship. He championed librarianship 
wherever the good seed might strike. He gave to librarian- 
ship all he had. And, in spite of a deficiency in formal 
education, he was never wanting in Cockney shrewdness, 
which on occasion (for example, to his Conference 
colleagues’ delighted embarrassment), became Cockney 
“cheek”. He had the faculty to tell a hawk from a hand- 
saw, a “phoney” from the genuine article. He could 
grasp big ideas. Like S. F. Ukridge (if George's revenant 
will forgive the comparison) he commanded the Broad 
Flexible Outlook, and (irksomely at times), the same 
seignorial impatience with practical details. His integrity, 
his transparent simplicity, his robust faith in himself, 
coupled with the substance and genera! immovability of 
his corporal presence, could abash even an audit clerk . 

For me his departure is the more markedly felt, because 
so much of my early journey was bound up with him. 
We not only worked together, we played together; 
I will chance my arm and say we frolicked together. We 
were—my goodness—always Up to Something. And the 
Something was invariably something shared and private 
and thought about and talked about (for in and out of 
season we “tired the sun with talking”). Things—I can’t 
to this day explain why—had a way of Happening to us. 
Only George and I could have seen a camel in—of all 
places—an East End thoroughfare; we cherished that 
camel as an object of personal mythology until its place 
was taken by a stuffed crocodile under the left arm of a 
man in a bowler hat and a hurry. We went to cricket and 
Ray Smith saluted our patronage with a whirlwind 
hundred. We regaled ourselves with some handsomeness 
at a caravanserai in Fleet Street, and George, as sternly 
vertical as the Eddystone lighthouse, was tailed for a 
quarter of a mile by a constable with a low mind—an 
indignity which the victim was later to relive with 
reminiscent gusto .. . 

But—lest I over-simplify—his fun was underlaid by a 
deep but never obtruded religious faith-—-one recess of 
his nature which, with infinite delicacy, he guarded against 
my profane trespass. 

A just and generous Chief; a counseller “frank and 
fresh”, as his beloved Dickens would say; a friend 
whose name was constancy; that was what George meant 
to me. As the curtains softly closed before his blossoming 
coffin, I felt that they also closed upon an irrecoverable 
chapter in my life. STANLEY SNAITH 


SuTToN.—We regret to announce that, after 
an illness from which she appeared to be re- 
covering, Mrs. Phyllis M. Sutton (née Riches), 
F.L.A., died suddenly in hospital on 8th Novem- 
ber at the age of 56. 
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Commencing as an Assistant in the Croydon Libraries, 
she became a member of the Library Association in 
1928, obtaining her Fellowship in 1932. Migrating from 
Croydon to St. Marylebone, she continued there until 
her marriage in 1935. For her Fellowship thesis she 
compiled An analytical bibliography of universal collected 
biography, a considerable volume which was published 
by the Association in 1934 and proved an extremely 
valuable reference tool. Later in life, and resulting from 
membership of the Croydon Writers’ Circle, she felt 
prompted to try her hand at writing fiction, and had the 
somewhat unusual satisfaction of getting her first effort 
accepted immediately: this was Continental holiday, 
published by W. H. Alien, in 1952. Subsequently she 
wrote ten more books of a similar nature, one of which 
was dedicated to the late Berwick Sayers, with whom 
she had worked at Croydon, and another to other friends 
in the library service. Several of them were translated 
into Dutch, and of one the film rights were sold. In 
recent years she and her husband lived in a picturesque 
cottage at Bodiam, Sussex, where, latterly, she acted as 
librarian at the local branch of the county library 
system. Her interest in librarianship and library affairs 
never flagged, and her membership of the Association was 
maintained to the end. 


W. BENSON THORNE 


Appointments and Retirements 


ALLReED.—Mr. J. R. Allred, A.L.A. Branch Librarian, 
Nottingham P.L., to be empioyed at Hampshire Co.L. 

AsHTON.—Mr. B. Ashton, Assistant, Padiham Branch 
Lancs. Co.L., to be Reference Librarian, Accrington P.L 

Becx.—Miss G. M. K. Beck, B.A., F.L.A., Assistant- 
in-charge of Records and Index. Chemistry and Industry, 
to be Librarian, Architects’ Journal. 

BEARHAM.— Miss J. Bearham, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Gravesend P.L., to be Deputy Librarian, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital L. 

Biswas.—Mr. Rajat Kumar Biswas, B.A., Student, 
Department of Librarianship, North Western Poly., to 
be employed at Barking P.L. 

BLACKMoRE.—Mrs. J. A. Blackmore, A.L.A., Librarian, 
Parliament Hill School, London, to be Librarian, L.C.C. 
Hammersmith College of Art and Building. 

Braisspy.—Mr. D. E. Braisby, B.A., A.L.A., Librarian, 
Northern Command, York, to be Assistant Librarian, 
Royal Military College of Science, Shrivenham, Swindon. 

Brown.—Miss B. Brown, Children’s Librarian, Hove 
P.L., to be Children’s Librarian, York P.L. 

Broxis.—Mr. P. Broxis, Assistant, British Library of 
Political and Economic Science, to be employed at North- 
Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 

Buroess.—Mr. D. G. Burgess, Branch Librarian, 
Hillingdon, Middlesex Co.L., to be Librarian-in-charge, 
Askern Region Travelling L., W. Riding Co.L. 

Cuapwick.—Mrs. J. L. Chadwick (née Stevens): 
Nuffield College L., to be employed at Oxford Co.L. 

Cuew.—Mr. J. K. Chew, F.L.A., Assistant Reference 
Librarian, Harris P.L., Preston, to be Reference Librarian, 
Wolverhampton P.L. 

Criarke.—Mr. D. E. Clarke, A.L.A., Librarian and 
Information Officer, British Manufacture and Research 
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Co. Ltd., Grantham, to be Librarian and Information 
Officer, C.A.V. Ltd., Acton 

Cox.—Mr. D. Cox, B.A., A.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 
Brotherton Library, Leeds University, to be Librarian, 
University College of Sussex, Brighton. 

Davies.—Miss A. E. Davies, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Brierley Hill P.L., to be Deputy Librarian, Brierley Hill 
Ae 

Davies.—Mr. W. Davies, A.L.A., Assistant Librarian, 
Wellingborough P.L., to be District Librarian, Cleveland, 
North Riding Co.L. 

Dine.—Mr. D. G. Dine, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Cent. Lend. L., Plymouth P.L., to be Librarian, Central 
Lend. L., Hampshire Co.L. 

Downs.—Mrs. J. Downs (née Shead), Assistant, 
Birmingham Coll. of Tech., to be Senior Assistant 
Librarian, College of Advanced Technology, Birmingham. 

Goop.—Mr. D. Good, A.L.A., General Assistant, 
Harris P.L., Preston, to be Assistant Children’s Librarian, 
Preston P.L. 

Green.—Mr. S. Green, F.L.A., Deputy District 
Librarian, Woking District L., Surrey Co., to be Cata- 
loguer, British National Bibliography 

HoGGARTH.—Miss R. Hoggarth, Mobile Librarian, 
Nottinghamshire Co.L., to be Assistant Librarian, Akers 
Research Laboratories, I.C.1. 

Ho.umay.—Mr. S. C. Holliday, F.L.A., Deputy 
Librarian, Kensington P.L., to be Chief Librarian. 

Hutsert.—Miss A. Hulbert, Assistant, Hampstead 
P.L., to be employed at East Barnet Library, Herts. Co.L. 

Jennincs.—Mr. B. Jennings, A.L.A., Deputy Borough 
Librarian, Mansfield P.L., to join the Periodicals 
Department, B. H. Blackwell Ltd., Broad Street, Oxford. 

Kay.—Mr. J. L. Kay, Assistant Information Officer, 
Research Department, Staveley Iron and Chemical Co. 
Ltd., Hollingwood, to be employed at County Technical 
Library, Corby, Northants. 

Martin.—Mrs. D. A. Martin (née Seaborn), Branch 
Librarian, West Harrow Branch, Middlesex Co.L., has 
resigned. 

Massey.—Mr. H. G. Massey, A.L.A., Chief Librarian, 
Kensington P.L., to retire. 

McDona_p—MissC. T. McDonald, A.L.A., Librarian- 
in-charge, Circulation Section, Wiltshire Co.L., to be 
Senior Assistant, Exchange Department, North Riding 
Co.L. 

Moyse.—Miss P. M. Moyse, A.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Skircoat Branch, Halifax P.L., to be Branch Librarian, 
Pickering, North Riding Co.L. 

PaRKER.—Mr. F. N. Parker, A.L.A., Assistant Cata- 
loguer, Harris P.L., Preston, to be Assistant Reference 
Librarian, Preston P.L. 

PemMBeRTON.—Mr. H. Pemberton, B.A., Sch. of Lib., 
Manchester Coll. of Tech., to be Assistant Reference 
Librarian, Horace Barks Ref. L., Stoke-on-Trent. 

Preent.—Miss P. A. Preene, Assistant, Brierley Hill 
P.L., to be Senior Assistant, Brierley Hill P.L. 

PretTesoHNs.—Mr. L. G. Prettejohns, A.L.A., 
Librarian-in-charge, Old Kent Road District Library, 
to be Librarian-in-charge, Brandon Library, Maddock 
Way, Southwark P.L. 

Procter.—Mr. P. W. Procter, A.L.A., Senior Assis- 
tant, Finchley P.L., has resigned. 

Reep.—Miss P. M. Reed, A.L.A., Assistant-in-charge, 
Southwick Branch, W. Sussex Co.L., to be Senior 
Assistant, St. Albans P.L. 
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Reiw-SmitH.—Mr. E. R. Reid-Smith, A.L.A., Branch 
Librarian, Canley Branch, Coventry P.L., to be Central 
Lending Librarian, Oldham P.L. 

SHEPHERD.—Mrs. Jean Shepherd (née Bevan), M.A., 
Assistant Librarian, Central Lending L., Manchester, to 
be Reference Librarian, Sutton and Cheam P.L. 

Stmmpson.—Mr. D. J. Simpson, B.Sc.(Econ.), F.L.A., 
Librarian-in-charge, Central Lending Library, Sutton and 
Cheam P.L., to be Librarian, Headquarters, International 
Business Machines. 

SOMERVILLE.—-Miss S. A. Somerville, Assistant 
Children’s Librarian, Harris P.L., Preston, to be Child- 
ren’s Librarian, Preston P.L. 

Sprnxs.—Mr. W. H. Spinks, A.L.A., Librarian-in- 
charge, Lansbury Branch, Poplar P.L., has retired. 

STAKES.— Miss P. C. Stakes. Assistant, Bedford College 
Library, to be Assistant Librarian, Nuneaton P.L. 

Stussincs.—Mrs. E. M. Stubbings (formerly Mrs. 
Clarke), Librarian, Nature Conservancy, 10 resign. 

SUTHERLAND.—Mr. F. M. Sutherland, M.A., F.L.A., 
Sub-Librarian, Wellcome Historical Medical L., to be 
Librarian, British Medical Association. 

Tuck.—Miss N. Tuck, A.L.A., Regional Librarian, 
Marlborough, Wiltshire Co.L., to be Branch Librarian, 
Easingwold and Thirsk, North Riding Co.L. 

Vites.—Mr. J. F. Viles, A.L.A., Senior Assistant, 
Ealing Central L., to be Branch Librarian, Ealing P.L. 

Warite.—Miss M. C. Waite, A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian, Harris P.L., Preston, to be Children’s Libra- 
rian, Battersea P.L. 

WarTkins.—Mr. E. M. Watkins, A.L.A., Assistant, 
Brentford and Chiswick P.L., to be Senior Assistant, 
Weston-super-Mare P.L. 

WATLINGTON.—-Miss N. A. Watlington, Assistant, 
Islington P.L., to be Senior Assistant, St. Albans P.L. 

Wurirexouse.—-Mr. B. J. Whitehouse, Assistant 
Librarian, Birmingham College of Art and Crafts, to be 
Assistant Librarian, Hereford Co.L 

WILLIAMs.—Miss Susan Z. Williams, Assistant, Somer- 
set Co.L., to be Assistant, East Sussex Co.L. 


Correction 


October issue, p. 343 
Please amend entry to read 
McCatiLum.—Miss M. W. W. McCallum, A.L.A., 


Senior Assistant, Lewisham P.L., to be Librarian, Maria 
Grey College, Twickenham. 
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Appointments Vacant 


Chartered Librarians are advised to refrain from 

applying for any post in public libraries demanding 

Registration Qualifications (A.L.A. or F.L.A.) 

which is advertised in the General or Clerical 

Divisions of the National Scales or in accordance 
with the Miscellaneous Salary Scales. 


ASLIB 

LIBRARIAN required to take charge of the Aslib research 
library of special librarianship and information work. 
Applicants, men or women, should have a degree and 
special library experience. Knowledge of languages and a 
librarianship qualification would be additional recom- 
mendations. This is a challenging post with varied interest 
and opportunities. Salary on scale £900 « £50—£1,250, 
plus superannuation. Apply, naming two referees, to the 
Director, Aslib, 3 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


GHANA LIBRARY BOARD 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 

The Ghana Library Board is proposing to open a 
School of Librarianship in Accra in September, 1961, 
and invites applications from Fellows of the Library 
Association for the following posts: Ses 

(a) PrincipAL. To be responsible for the organization 
of courses preparing students for the First Professional 
and Registration Examinations of the Library Association 
and to arrange for in-service training. 

Applicants should have considerable practical experi- 
ence in modern library systems and full-time lecturing 
experience in a library school. 

Salary: Contract £G2,180 ~ 60—£G2,300. 

(b) Lecturer. To assist in the training programme. 

Applicants should have held the position of full-time 
or part-time lecturer at a library school and have wide 
practical experience. 

Salary: According to experience on contract scale, 
£G1,590 x 60—£G2,010. 

Terms of appointment. The appointments will be 
initially on contract for 2 tours, each of from 15 to 18 
months’ duration. Gratuity of £G150 p.a. Part-furnished 
accommodation at moderate rentals. Family and outfit 
allowances. Passages for appointee and family on appoint- 
ment and leave. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ghana Library Board, P.O. Box 663, Accra. 

Applications (six copies), naming three referees, to be 
sent by 30th January, 1961, to the Secretary, Ghana 
Library Bourd, P.O. Box 663, Accra, Ghana. 
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FOR AMERICAN & FOREIGN BOOKS 


Unrivalled selection of: 


dictionaries @ 


books for children @ 
quality paperbacks in plasticised hard covers @ 


foreign fiction @ 


45 NEAL STREET 
LONDON WC2 


COVENT GARDEN i418 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG 

Applications are invited for the post of LipRaRiAN. 

The salary attached to the post will be according to the 
scale £2,400 = 60—£2,700. The initial salary will be 
determined according to the qualifications and experience 
of the successful applicant. 

Membership of the University Institutions Provident 
Fund and of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is compulsory. 

Intending applicants are advised to obtain further 
information regarding the vacancy from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in South Africa and London, 14 
days after the appearance of this advertisement. 


U.K.A.E. 

ASSISTANT LiBRARIAN required by the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority at Dounreay to assist in pro- 
viding literature surveys and technical data from books, 
periodicals and research reports in response to requests 
by scientific and technical staff. The main fields of 
interest will be in chemistry, physics, engineering and 
metallurgy. 

The basic qualification required is G.C.E., or equiva- 
lent, in at least five subjects including two at advanced 
level in science and mathematics. Experience in a reference 
or technical library, knowledge of the U.D.C., abstracting 
journals and library qualifications, or possession of a 
university degree, are desirable. 

Salary: between £475 and £1,005 according to age and 
experience 

Contributory superannuation. Housing assistance 
schemes. Hostel accommodation available. 

Send postcard for application form, quoting reference 
147/125, to Personnel Manager, United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, D.E.R.E., Thurso, Caithness, Scotland. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
at Whetstone (nr. Leicester) 
invite enquiries for two senior appointments in the 
LIBRARY 

1. An INFORMATION LIBRARIAN. To make literature 
searches and prepare bibliographies in a subject field 
as wide as the interests of the English Electric Group. 
Work also involves journal indexing for a weekly Bulletin, 
abstracting reports and dissemination and retrieval of 
Russian literature. 

Qualifications: Candidates should be either Chartered 
Librarians having experience in technical library work 
or science graduates with experience in information 
retrieval. A reading knowledge of Russian is a definite 
advantage. 

2. READING Room LiprRaRian. Required to administer 
the busy loans section at Whetstone which has a staff 
of seven inclusive. Duties are supervision of the Reading 
Room, assistance to readers, instruction in the use of the 
catalogue and the supply of quick reference information. 

Qualifications: Candidates for this post should be 
Chartered Librarians with experience in a special or 
university library or in a specialist department of a public 
library. 

Salaries for these posts will be in the range £850-£1,300 
depending on qualifications and experience. 

The Company offers good working conditions in 
pleasant rural surroundings and assistance will be given 
with initial accommodation. 

Enquiries giving details of age, qualifications, ex- 
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perience and current salary should be addressed to Dept. 
G.P.S., English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
quoting reference LR 1916F. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, NIGERIA 


Applications are invited for (a) Sus-LipRARIAN to be 
responsible for organization and administrative work 
of Graduate Library Training Course under direction of 
Librarian, and to participate in teaching. Appointee must 
possess professional and academic qualifications appro- 
priate to senior university post, and should have experi- 
ence in field of public librarianship; and (b) AssisTANT 
LiBRARIAN from graduates prepared to undertake pro- 
fessional training. Appointment to commence as soon as 
possible. Salary scales: (a) £1,200 x 75—£1,650 (bar): 
£1,725 x 75—£2,175 p.a. (b) £950 x 50—£1,100 p.a. (or if 
over 28 or holding higher degree £1,050 x 50—£1,150 p.a.). 
Passages paid for appointee, wife and up to 5 children 
under 1! years, on appointment, annual overseas leave 
and termination. Children’s, car and outfit allowances. 
F.S.S.U. Part-furnished accommodation at rent not ex- 
ceeding 7-7 per cent of salary. Detailed applications (6 
copies) naming 3 referees by 5th January, 1961, to Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


FREEMASONS’ HALL 


Vacancies exist for two CATALOGUERS/CLASSIFIERS and 
applications therefore are invited from librarians posses- 
sing an intimate knowledge of the subject. The posts are 
not necessurily full-time and are likely to appeal to retired 
librarians with recent cataloguing experience. Salary 
according to hours worked. 

Applications should reach the Librarian, Freemasons” 
Hall, Gt. Queen Street, London, W.C.2, by 6th January. 
1961. 


Wanted 


Boxboard containers, January 1959 issue.—Librarian, 
W. D. & H. O. Wills, Bristol, 3. 


Cambridge University Library, Cataloguing rules, 
1927 ed. Replies to: Assistant Librarian, Squire Law 
Library, The Old Schools, Cambridge. 

Out-of-print textbooks in librarianship for students in 
Central Africa. Offer or send to: National Free Library 
Service, Box 1773, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. 

The Secretary of the L.A. urgently requires the 
following: Any issues of Library Science Abstracts for 
Vol. 9 (1958) and Vol. 11 (1960). 


Following nos. of L.A.R.: vol. 5 (2), vol. 7 (2, 11), vol. 8 
(1), vol. 15 (11), and title page and indexes to vols. 3, 4. 
5, 8, 14, 16, 21, 22, 24, and N.S., vols. 2, 3, 5 and 6. 

British National Bibliography. Annual vols. for 1955, 
1956. Offers to Librarian, College of S. Mark and S. 
John, King’s Road, London, S.W.10. 

University of Hull Library would be interested to 
hear from libraries wishing to dispose of long runs of 
The Spectator and The New Statesman, and also of 19th 
century periodicals. 


For Disposal 


Mr. D. J. Way, 42 Russell Road, Moseley, Birmingham 
13, has set of L.A.R. 1951-55 (except Aug. 1951 and 
Dec. 1953) for disposal to anyone willing to pay postage. 


Contributions and communications (including advertisements) should be sent to the Editor, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C.1, by the 15th of the month preceding that of publication( Tel. Eus. 5856 ext.9) 
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IN HARDWOOD, BRONZE AND STEEL 


EDMONDS 


BIRMINGHAM . GLASGOW . CARDIFF . LONDON 
CONSTITUTION HILL 78 ST. ot Tepe 


TEL. CENTRAL 8351/3 CLERKENWELL 0244/5 
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End of the queue! 


Queueing at the library counter is becoming a thing of the past as 
more and more libraries switch to photographic book charging 
with the ‘Recordak’ Desk Model Microfilmer. 


The borrower’s ticket, the book card and a transaction card 

can be recorded on 16mm microfilm im a matter of seconds. 
There is a built-in viewing screen for ready reference to records 
and the machine is compact enough to fit anywhere on the 
counter. Library staff, released from tiresome 
‘queue duty’, will have more time for creative work, 
and patrons more time for choosing books. If 
this quiet efficiency appeals to you, 
write for full details to 





DIVISION OF KODAK LIMITED 


1-4 Beech Street, London, E.C.1. 
Tel: Metropolitan 0316 

11 Peter Street, Manchester 2. 
Tel: Blackfriars 6384 











‘Recordak’ is a registered :rade-mark. 
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NELSON 


Gibbon’s Journey 
from Geneva 
to Rome 


His Journal from 
20 April to 2 October 1764 
edited by Professor GEORGES A. 
BONNARD The appearance of a hitherto 
unpublished work by the author of The 
Decline and Fall is something of a literary 
event. This is the journal that Gibbon 
kept in French of his tour of Italy in 1764 
in the company of William Guise. Guise’s 
journal, recently discovered, is also included. 
Professor Bonnard, of Lausanne, one of the 
greatest living authorities on Gibbon, intro- 
duces and annotates the book in English. 
Illustrations include reproductions in colour 
of a portrait of William Guise and of Patch’s 
portrait in crayon of Gibbon, together with 
half-tones including views of Turin and 
Florence. 2 colour plates and to half-tones. 
9” x 64” January 505 


Nelson’s Atlas of 


European Birds 
Professor K. H. VOOUS A clear and 


concise description of the life habits of the 
419 species of birds known to breed in this 
country and the Continent grouped systema 
tically in families, genera, and species, is 
accompanied in each case by an outline 
map in colour making it possible to identify 
the distribution of the bird at a glance. 
The majority of the birds themselves are 
portrayed in a series of arresting plates, the 
work of many of the most distinguished 
European ornithological photographers. 
355 half-tone plates. 

14” X 104” 7O5 


European Art 
A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 


WOLFGANG STADLER This unusua! 
book will be indispensable to the intelligent 
tourist in Europe. It will enable him or her 
to select at a glance the most important 
works of art, historical buildings and 
ancient monuments in more than 800 places 
of aesthetic interest. A biographical section 
covers some 300 famous artists. 470 illus 
trations (106 in full colour) and 8 maps. 
ot” x 6" 425 


History for Beginners 


Drawings by ANTONIO MINGOTE 
lext by JAN READ This delightful book 
introduces Spain’s foremost cartoonist. To 
Mingote, history is as much a subject for 
humour and satire as are the abuses of the 
present day. His drawings have style as 
well as force. Jan Read, who has collaborated 
with Mingote on the English text, is best 
known for his work in films and television, 
including The B/ue Lamp. 


94” x 74” 15s 


Cacti 


WALTER KUPPER Edited by VERA 
HIGGINS I//ustrated by PPA ROSHARDT 
\lmost all the cacti shown in such strange 
and beautiful diversity have been copied 
from specimens in the Zurich City Collec- 
tion, the richest in Europe. Every plate has 
a lengthy caption giving details of habitat, 
size and botanical features. The text pro- 
vides a comprehensive survey of cacti in 
general. 60 full-colour plates. 

94” x 74" 425 


The Scottish Castle 


STEWART CRUDEN This most fas 
cinating survey of Scottish castles begins 
with the broch and the motte, traces the 
evolution of early stone castles, the tower 
house and its post-reformation modifica- 
tions, ending with Cromwellian and 
Hanoverian fortifications. 44 half-tone plates 
and many line drawings. Ne/son’s Studies in 
History and Archaeology 

83” x68" 42s 





LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Book Trolley 
3 ft. 3 ins. high » 
3ft. long x 16} ins. 
Rubber tyred 
B. Serota Ltd. wheels. Ends edged 
with rubber. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to Municipal! Authorities 
57 Downham Road, Kingsland Road, London, N.1 





ALWAYS USE 


LUSENBAK 


THE MODERN CHEMICAL FOR RE- 
MOVAL OF LABELS, BOOKPLATES, 
END-PLATES, MAPS, Etc. 


| oz. £1/1/0 2 oz. £2/0/0 4 oz. £3/18/0 


Sole Producer: 
George Harris, Rostrevor, Co. Down, N. Ireland 


| CRAMER’S ror MUSIC 


MUSICAL LITERATURE COMPLETE MUSIC 
AND MUSIC BINDING K SERVICE PROVIDED 
1399 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.! 


Exchange of Staff 

The Librarian, Marquette University Memorial Library 
1415 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.., is setting up an exchange programme to bring a 
British Librarian to Marquette University for a year and 
his Assistant Librarian to Britain to study and observe 
British library economy. Enquiries should be addressed 
to William Ready at the address given above. 




















A matter of 
concern... 


If you are 
concerned about 
the increasing 
number of novels 
and children’s books 
which are bound 
by the ‘perfect’ or 
unsewn method 
may we remind 
you that the Blunt 
Library Edition 
offers you the same 
books in a sewn 
binding that is 
fully guaranteed. 


NORTH ACTON RD.. N.W.10 

















THE FIRST COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY OF 
EDITH CAVELL 
—— FOR YOUNG READERS ————— | 


Friend Within The Gates | 
By ELIZABETH GREY 


—_______—_—_—_—— 123 6d 





The story of an English nurse who was one of the 
greatest heroines of World War 1, written with 
skill and sympathy, and using extracts from Edith 
Cavell’s letters to bring this little-known figure 
vividly to life. “This book deals not only with the 
Belgian resistance activities which led to the firing 
squad, but also with her previous life and her 
tremendous work for the cause of nursing in 
general. Based on solid research and obviously 
loving interest in the subject; realistic and 
unsentimental is the telling—and all the better for 
that. It is still an inspiring story.” 

Books and Bookmen 


CONSTABLE 
10-12 ORANGE ST. ———— LONDON, W.C.z 











The 
BRITISH SOCIETY 
of 
AESTHETICS 
President: Sir Herbert Read 


A newly formed society to promote study, 
research, discussion and publication in aesthetics. 
Application for individual, or corporate, 
membership (2 gns. a year) to be made to Miss 
Schweppe, Hon. Secretary, c/o Dept. of Philo- 
sophy, Birkbeck College, London, W.C.1, who 
will be pleased to supply further details. 





THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF AESTHETICS 
Editor: HAROLD OSBORNE 
Published four times a year by the Society. 
Members receive it free as part of their sub- 
scription. Non-members can obtain it by paying 
30/- a year to Peter Stockham, Business 
Manager, $7 Barham Avenue, Elstree, Herts. 
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books on all subjects. 
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119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 
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QUOTATIONS FOR SECONDHAND BOOKS 


Foyles can now offer a greatly improved service to Librarians 
whereby any title in stock on the day we receive your “Wants 
Lists” will be quoted by return of post. Your list will be checked 
again at weekly intervals and further titles quoted as they become 


Address your “ Wants Lists” to Foyles Public Libraries Depart- 
ment and take advantage of our unequalled stocks of secondhand 
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Bo ULLAL LLL LLL Loo LLLP cee HUH 


The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


SUPUUNAAALTONRANUUOUUNAULEHUATAALHUUUUTUUAUTY POO POOUEEUGAAAAAOUOU POAT AAO DANAE UU UNAM 











CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD 
BATH 


Wish all their friends in the 
Library profession 
a 
Happy Christmas 


and 


a prosperous and peaceful 


New Year 
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